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NEWSLETTER 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN Methodist churches continue to 
flourish in the face of severe handicaps, Dr. Eugene 
L. Smith, general secretary of the Division of World 
Missions, reported to the Board of Missions. Hungary: 
Methodist pastors and workers have decided to stay in 
the country. Bulgaria: pastors remain in prison, but 
laymen are assuming church leadership. Czechoslo- 
vakia: the government pays preachers but has not been 
able to get complete control of the church. Poland: 
Methodists maintain their integrity despite attempts 
to plant Stalinist agents in the church. 


BURNED OUT BY AN $800,000 FIRE, members of the First 
Methodist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., are worshiping in 
a Jewish synagogue, Temple Concord. Bishop W. Earl 
Ledden, whose office was in the church, has temporary 
quarters in the Marine-Midland Building, 322 S. War- 
ren St. 


NEW PRESIDENT of Methodism's National Association of 
Schools and Colleges is Dr. Hubert Searcy, who came 
to the presidency of Huntingdon College, Montgomery, 
Ala., in 1938 at the age of 30. Other officers: vice- 
president, Dr. Robert E. Burns, president, College of 
the Pacific; treasurer, Dr. A. Leland Forrest, chan- 
cellor, Nebraska Wesleyan University; secretary, Dr. 
Myron F. Wicke, of the Board of Education. 


THE INTERRACIAL Knoxville Ministerial Association has 
sent a message to Tennessee's Gov. Frank G. Clement 
Opposing a "pupil assignment" bill and other pro-seg- 
regation measures introduced recently in the state 
legislature. 


NEW DEAN of Vanderbilt University Divinity School is 
Dr. John Robert Nelson, 37, a member of Newark Confer- 
ence who has been an official of the World Council of 
Churches. He is the youngest dean the school has had. 
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A Together PROGRESS REPORT 


ALREADY Four Thousand Charter All Family Churche; 
Each Symbol Equals 1000 ToGETHER Churche 


ALREADY One Out of Every Four Methodist Families 
a Together Family 
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Each Symbol Equals 100,000 ToGETHER families 





Together 


THIS IS 
MY BEST 


Jesus often used parables to illus- 
trate his truths—and so do most 
preachers. In this department we 
invite you to share with others your 
favorite sermon illustrations —Epbs. 


Just Bless Me 


An example of our own opinion of 
our personal needs was seen in the 
prayer of a child of a friend of mine: 
“O Lord, help mommy not to get 
mad when we don’t obey her. Help 
daddy [on diet] not to eat so much 
so his stomach won’t get too big. Help 
George |adopted brother] not to be 
so lazy so he can be a member of our 
family; and O Lord, just bless me.” 


—Paut Lowper, Harmony (N.C.) Methodist 
Charge 


Query 


In Great Britain, where the guards 
have a reputation for discipline that is 
second to none, there is a story told 
of a young subaltern who was given 
the task of marching his company 
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down to the dock to prepare for em- 
barkation. In his best guards’ fashion 
he was determined that everything 
should be done as smartly as possible. 
He decided, therefore, to bring the 
company to a halt only when the first 
rank had reached the edge of the 
quay. 

Unfortunately, when he gave the 
order to halt he gave it on the wrong 
foot, with disastrous results. Rank by 
rank, the guardsmen marched over 
the side in perfect order. 

Dismayed by the sight before him, 
the poor young second lieutenant was 
struck dumb. Just before the company 
sergeant-major took the plunge he 
looked back for a moment and 
shouted: “For God’s sake, sir, say 
something, even if it is only, ‘good- 
by.’” 

Isn’t that what the man in the 
street is saying to the Church these 
days? 

—ErNestT Gorpon, in A 

Today (Coward-McCann) 


Echo 


The radar and underwater sound 
equipment used by ships at sea func- 
tions on the same principle as God’s 
love for us and our love for him. The 
electrical impulse, sent out by the 
transmitter, hits an object and bounces 
back in echolike fashion to the 
source of its origination. A contact has 
been made! The returning echo is es- 
sentially the same as the original 
beam, differing only in that its signal 
strength is considerably weaker. 

God is the originator of all love. 
We return, with lesser strength, the 


impulse of divine Love. 
—Rosert C. Pike, Broad Street Memorial 
Methodist Church, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Living Faith for 
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On the 
Record 


lron-Curtain Methodists 
IN HUNGARY AND POLAND, 


two satellites that have recently 
squirmed under Russian brutality, 
there are sizable communities of 
Methodists. Exact figures are lacking, 
but Hungary probably has 1,500 and 
Poland at least 12,000. 

Methodism is pietistic, almost other- 
worldly in both. In Poland, where 
many members were added after the 
war, leadership has been divided on 
how much co-operation should exist 


between a Communist government 

— ae ee and a Christian church. Recently, 
mentary and complete texts, Methodists have come closer together. 
in King James and Revised The Poles live in what Germans 
no man’s land. Seaports, forests, and 











Standard Versions, of the books and Russians have long treated as a 
of James-Revelation. Also 3 : : 
general articles; 16 pages of marshy farmlands have been part 
color photos; indexes to entire tioned more than once. Frustrated bit- 
set. $8.75 terness runs deep. 
Prostrate and impoverished after 
the war, the Poles accepted commu- 
nism and tried hard to make it work. 
They turned out any who hinted at 
compromise. They sent the so-called 
“London Poles” into exile. They un- 
seated the Roman Catholic Church— 
a move that produced a painful cul- 
Pere oe =stural wrench. They severed connec- 


tions with the United States, even 
sending foreign missionaries (a few 


Complete your set 
with a FREE copy of Volume 12 
—yours through the Bonus Cer- 
tificate Plan. Complete details 
from your bookseller. 
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Methodists among them) packing. 

Now there has been a change of 
front toward Roman Catholics, with 
Cardinal Wyszynski back in circula- 
tion and the pro-communist “patri- 
otic” priests out. They were appointed 
by the government in 1951. Further- 
more, the government-supported Pax 
movement, pretending to gather to- 
gether the Polish faithful, has col- 
lapsed. But the new religious climate 
docs not mean that Communists are 
any less anti-religious. 

In the further unrest that lies 
ahead, Methodists will insist that so- 
ciety must be responsible to Christian 
ethics. Methodists will point out that 
tyranny in Church is as bad as 
tyranny in State. And they have the 
even more difficult task of bringing 
the reconciling love of Christ into re- 
lationships of Poles and Germans. 


In Hungary, the recent tragedy did 
not start last October, but back in the 
war years. The Protestant tradition is 
much stronger than in Poland, and 
the revolt, traceable to a number of 
causes, may be attributed in consid- 


erable measure to the democratic 
spirit of Protestantism. 

Hungarian Protestants have had 
centuries of oppression, yet they have 
stood up to both Turks and Roman- 
ists. As the historian d’Aubigue ex- 
pressed it, “it was by a kind of thun- 
derclap that the Reformation began in 
Hungary,” and it has never stopped. 

Hungary was looted by the armies 
of both Russia and Germany follow- 
ing the recent war. Many women were 
raped. Farm animals were killed and 
machinery destroyed. Factories were 
stripped. The one bright spot was the 
Church, with its witness. A close ob- 
server, Stewart W. Herman, told the 
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AN OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF METHODISM 


“Methodists alone do not insist 
on your holding this or that 
opinion, but they think or let 
think. Neither do they impose 
any particular mode of worship. 

“I do not know of any other 
religious society wherein such 
liberty of conscience is now 
allowed, or has been allowed since the days 
of the apostles. Herein is our glorying and 
a glorying peculiar to us.” 
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WORSHIP and 
SERVICE HYMNAL 


Gives you the culmination of our more than 60 
years experience meeting the music needs of all 
denominations. Here is a rich harvest of hymns 
and songs, each contributing to fuller and more 
fervent service participation. 


COUPON BRINGS FREE SAMPLE 
Combines a rich selection of traditional and 
gospel hymnody on EVERY subject to meet the 
need of ALL services. Embodies unsurpassed 
copyright resources. 

Send for a free sample—nothing like it. Ade- 
quate for every use—abounds in Worship hymns. 

Abundant Choir numbers. 73 appropriate 
Scripture Readings—detailed indexes. 
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We plan for new hymnals. | 


| Lutheran World Action Conferenge 
| that Hungary was 
| greatest religious revival to be found 


“experiencing the 


in all Europe.” 
Methodism owes Hungary mop 
than the blessed insights of Wesleys 
we owe also—and bleedi 
battered Hungarian Methodists wil 
readily agree—Wesley’s concern for 
social reform. 


A Three-Paper Job 


NO ONE CHURCH PAPER, or 
even two, could do for Methodism 
what ToceTuer, the New Curistiay 
Apvocate, and the Methodist Story 
are undertaking as the third member 
of the church-wide trio comes into 
being. It will appear later this month, 

Each has its own special field. To- 
GETHER, the mid-monthly for Method- 
ist families, already has more than 
800,000 subscribers and will continue 
its ministry to the rank and file of 
church members. The New Curis 
TIAN ApvocaTE, designed for ministers 
and their families but already going 
to almost as many lay subscribers, will 
bind the ministerial fellowship more 
closely and offer new insights. 

The newcomer, the Methodist 
Story, a promotional paper that will 


relate local churches to the on-going 


life of the whole church, will lift up 
the causes of missions, evangelism, 
education, temperance, peace, social 
action, and other Methodist concerns. 
It will tell of programs, outline plans, 
emphasize “it-worked-with-us” stories. 

We welcome this third member of 
our journalistic team, completing the 
plan that the General Conference ap- 
proved. 
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Will you have insurance 


Few MINISTERS can afford the financial 
burden of a serious accident. The extra 
expense of hospital and doctor bills can 
seriously disrupt a minister’s budget. 

The Ministers Life and Casualty Union’s 
“Criterion” policy is a budget plan designed 
for just such emergencies. Because you are 
a “preferred risk,” Ministers Life is able 
to offer you its Criterion accident policy at 
an amazingly low price. 

Think of the satisfaction and comfort of 
knowing that you will have help with your 
doctor and hospital bills through an insur- 
ance policy that costs you but $3 a quarter 
or $12 a year, providing you are under 


at the time you need it? 


60 years of age! (It’s $4 a quarter or $16 
a year if you apply between ages 60 and 
65.) Ministers Life invites you to compare 
its Criterion plan with any accident insur- 
ance policy you now have or may be 
considering. 

Assuming that you have a satisfactory 
health record, you can cover the first two 
months of this fine, low-cost protection 
just as soon as your completed application 
with $1.00 is approved. Or, if you desire 
additional information describing benefits 
under the MLCU Criterion policy, send 
coupon for full details. No obligation. 
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Pastor’s Study 


What Wesley Believed About 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


3y JAMES C. DARBY 


Pastor, Ogden Park Methodist Church, Chicago, Ill. 


Tue DOCTRINE of Christian 
perfection has always been of pri- 
mary concern to Methodists. No 
one denies that it was foremost in 
the mind of John Wesley through- 
out his long ministry. It occupied a 
prominent place in his preaching; 
much of his writing was concerned 
with its teaching; and the explana- 
tion of the term served as a basis 
for much of his correspondence. 
He said of Christian perfection: 
This doctrine is the grand depositum 
which God has lodged with the people 
called Methodists; and for the sake of 


propagating this chiefly he appeared 
to have raised us up. 


He does not always refer to the 
doctrine by the name of Christian 
perfection; he often uses terms that, 
for us at least, describe only a frac- 
tion of it, like “sanctification,” “sec- 
ond blessing,” “second change,” 
“full salvation,” “holiness,” or “per- 
fect love.” 

Furthermore, Wesley places cer- 
tain limitations on the meaning of 
the doctrine. He does not teach that 
the Christian was perfect in the 
sense that he was free from all sin 
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and incapable of making mistakes. 
The believer is still an imperfect 
(and until 
death), who does not fully under- 
stand and comprehend the ways of 
God. Nevertheless, God reveals to 
each person sufficient knowledge 
for salvation. 

What is more, Christian perfec- 
tion does not mean freedom from 
temptation. While some of his fol- 
lowers claimed to live above tempta 
tion, Wesley took note of the temp- 
tations of Jesus and said that the 
servant cannot expect to be above 
his Master. It is not sin to experi 
ence temptation, says Wesley; it is 
only sin when one yields. 

Perhaps the most valid criticism 


creature remains so 
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which Wesley received concerning 
the doctrine of perfection was the 
jibe that, according to Wesley, one 
could be a perfect Christian but 
could never expect to be a perfect 
man. It is this failure to understand 
the difference between the perfect 
Christian and the perfect man that 
has caused the corruption of Wes- 
ley’s doctrine of Christian perfec- 
tion and given rise to the modern 
holiness movement. 

Wesley could summarize his 
teachings concerning Christian per- 
fection under five essential head- 
ings: (1) Christian perfection is 
perfect love of God and man. (2) 
It is freedom from sin—at least 
from committing sin. (3) The ex- 
perience of perfection is possible in 
this life and may be received at any 
moment. (4) It is received in an 
instant. (5) The believer is aware 
of its reception and has full assur- 
ance of possessing perfection. Let 
us examine these more fully. 

The term which Wesley preferred 
above all others and the one he used 
most consistently was “perfect love.” 
The perfect Christian is one who is 
obedient to “the royal law of heaven 
and earth”: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy 
strength... .” 

This love of God leads one to 
keep all the commandments of God. 
The Christian is careful to do all 
the things which are pleasing to 
God, and he is equally careful to 
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refrain from those things which 
would be displeasing to him. 

Nevertheless, Wesley is careful 
to guard against religion becoming 
the mere observance of rules. The 
basis of man’s service to God is not 
to gain God’s approval; instead it is 
a response in gratitude to God for 
what he already has done for us in 
Christ Jesus. 

The love of God reveals itself in 
the Christian in his love of his fel- 
low man. Just as God bestows un- 
merited love on the Christian, the 
Christian in turn bestows impartial 
love on every creature of God, Wes- 
ley says. 

He makes his strongest require- 
ment even more plain as he goes 
on to define the neighbor as, “not 
only thy friend, thy kinsman, or 
thy acquaintance .. . but every child 
of man, every human creature, 
every soul which God hath made.” 

Thus we see that Wesley re- 
garded perfect love as the best char- 
acterization of what he meant by 
Christian perfection. He was es- 
pecially enamored with Paul’s trib- 
ute to love found in I Cor. 13. 

Christian perfection also means 
freedom from sin. This teaching 
poses a difficult problem because 
Wesley himself was not always con- 
sistent in his declarations on this 
point, and also because he employed 
two different definitions of sin. 

His views concerning this aspect 
of the doctrine developed over a 
long period of years, and many peo- 
ple offer proofs and quotations to 
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support ideas which Wesley later 
rejected. This is probably a result 
of the fact that Wesley has eight 
volumes in his Journal and eight 
volumes in his Letters. Most people 
read only the first two or three vol- 
umes of either; consequently, they 
never reach the more mature and 
final views he developed on the sub- 
ject. 

Wesley did claim that Christian 
perfection excluded sin from the be- 
liever. But his definition sin 
when he makes such a claim is not 
too strict. Sin is nothing but a vol- 
untary transgression of the known 
law of God, Wesley claims. 

In this sense the Christian is freed 
from sin. No Christian deliberately 
and consciously commits sin; the 
person who does so has lost his faith 
and commits the sin, not as a Chris- 
tian, but as a backslider. Wesley 
claims that even a “babe in Christ,” 
that is, one recently converted, is 
so far perfect as not to commit sin. 

But Wesley also defines sin in the 
more radical sense as a falling short 
of the divine ideal. He says: 


of 


By sin, I here understand inward 
sin; any sinful temper, passion, or 
affection; such as pride, self-will, love 
of the world, in any kind or degree; 


such as lust, anger, peevishness; any 
disposition contrary to the mind of 
Christ. 


In this sense Wesley never claims 
freedom from sin. He does say that 
all sin must finally be obliterated 
and will be destroyed by an act of 
God; yet this is called final sancti- 
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fication and takes place only the ip. 
stant before death. No individy| 
is ever wholly free from inward sip, 
and therefore he stands in constan 
need of the mercy and forgiveness 
of God. 

Wesley fiercely resisted the doc. 
trine advanced by some of his 
preachers that no sin remained jp 
the believer. He did so on the 
grounds that such a doctrine 
blocked up the way to further 
growth on the part of the Christian, 
Nevertheless, he was always careful 
to demand that no person commit 
sin. Christian perfection did not 
mean that one had reached the ul- 
timate peak in the Christian life; it 
only meant that the Christian wasa 
stage farther than when he first be- 
lieved. 

Wesley also taught that Christian 
perfection is possible in this life and 
should be expected at any moment. 
The emphasis, however, should be 
placed on the word “possible.” One 
does not ordinarily receive perfec- 
tion until the moment before death; 
yet to say that he cannot do so 
would limit the power of God, and 
Wesley never attempts to limit the 
power of God. 

Wesley says: 























As to the time, I believe this instant 
is the instant of death, the 
moment before the soul leaves the 
body. But I believe it may be ten, 
twenty, or forty years before death. 





generally 







Nevertheless, Wesley counsels his 
followers to continue to seek per- 
fection. 
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He urges that perfection is possi- 
ble now. He says that such teach- 
ing encourages the believer to watch 
against all sin and to grow daily in 
grace. The expectation quickens 
one to all good works and attend- 
ance on all the ordinances of God. 
When the expectation is missing, 
salvation stands still or decreases. 
Thus Wesley indicates that it is for 
the practical results in the life of 
the believer that he urges perfec- 
tion as a possibility at any moment. 


W esLey insisted that CAris- 
tian perfection is received in an 
instantaneous experience. This, 
however, does not mean that there 
is no preparation before or develop- 
ment after this sudden experience. 

Wesley often uses the analogy of 
birth and death to explain what he 
meant by an instantaneous experi- 
ence. A child is in the process of 
birth for many months; yet there 
comes a particular instant in which 
the child is born into this life. In 
like manner a person may be de- 
veloping for a period of time, yet 
there comes a particular instant 
when he is born of God and ceases 
to be a child of Satan. 

In regard to -the death of sin, 
Wesley uses the analogy of natural 
death, A person may be slowly 
dying of a lingering disease for 
some time; vet there comes a defi- 
nite instant when breath leaves the 
body and death actually occurs. In 
like manner a person may be dying 
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to sin for some time; yet there 
comes a definite instant when sin 
ceases to reign in the body and 
Christ reigns. This instant is the 
instant of receiving Christian per- 
fection. 

Thus we see that one actually 
grows in grace both before and after 
the instantaneous experience. This 
growth after perfection is what 
many have found difficult to under- 
stand. To them perfection implies 
a state beyond which one cannot 
rise. It never meant that to Wes- 
ley. 

Finally, Wesley held that the per 
fect Christian possessed full assur- 
ance of his salvation. But again 
Wesley is very cautious not to press 
all Christians into the same mold. 
He says assurance is a privilege that 
every Christian may have; it is not 
something one must have. 

Wesley recalls the time immed- 
iately following his conversion ex- 
perience in 1738 during which he 
was in doubt and told his friends 
that he was not a Christian. But he 
now comes to realize that the as- 
surance of salvation may be with- 
drawn for a time without the Chris- 
tian having actually fallen from 
grace. 

Just what is the nature of this as- 
surance? Many have seen it only 
as a certain feeling that one is saved. 
It means far more than that to Wes- 
ley. One can feel that he was saved 
and yet not be. While the Christian 
invariably possesses joy and peace, 
the possession of these qualities does 
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not necessarily insure Christian per- 
fection. 

Assurance is grounded on the wit- 
ness of our own spirit and the wit- 
ness of God’s Spirit. The witness of 
our own spirit is nothing more than 
one’s conscience testifying that he 
is doing all within his power to 
serve God and please him in all his 
action. The witness of God’s Spirit 
is more definite, and its fruits— 
love, joy, peace, good temper, kind- 
liness, generosity, fidelity, gentle- 
ness, self-control—may be seen in 
the life of the Christian. 

Thus, we have the doctrine of 
Christian perfection as John Wes- 
ley understood it and as he pro- 
claimed it the length and breadth 
of England. If we are to accept this 
doctrine as our peculiar heritage 
and proudly proclaim it to the 
world, it should be systematized in 
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our thinking and so clearly stated 
as not to confuse the people—some. 
thing which Wesley often did. 

We need to follow Wesley in his 
careful balance of law and grace, 
demand and promise—what George 
C. Cell calls the synthesis of the 
Protestant ethic of grace with the 
catholic ethic of holiness. Like Wes- 
ley, we need to call attention to the 
commands of God, “Be ye perfect,” 
“Be ye holy,” and “Love one an. 
other.” 

If we believe the Bible to be the 
Word of God, we cannot escape the 
fact that it calls us to the life of 
Christian perfection. 

Perhaps when we truly awaken 
to our heritage and proclaim our 
faith, we shall do for the 20th cen- 
tury what Wesley did for the 18th 
century: effect a revival of faith in 
the church and nation. 





| REMEMBER about an Edinburgh weaver who repeatedly offered 
his unusual prayer: ‘‘O God, help me always to keep a good opinion 


of myself.”’ It would not be the right prayer for some people, but for 


those given to a fierce disparagement of themselves, it would be the 


right prayer to offer. Jesus told us to love our neighbors as ourselves, 


which involves a belief in ourselves, a picture of ourselves as lovable. 


If God loves us in the way Jesus reiterates over and over again in his 
words about the lilies and the sparrows (Matt. 6:26) and in his 
parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son (Luke 15), 


then to despise and overblame what God loves is to put our judgment 


of values above his. 


—Lesitie D. WEATHERHEAD, in Prescription 







for Anxiety (Abingdon Press) 
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Pastor’s Study 


Counsels 
of Imperfection 


By CHARLES A. HANSON 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


“ 

Do YOU expect to be made 
perfect in love in this life?” is the 
third question asked of all Method- 
ist ministers coming into full con- 
nection with an annual conference. 
Replies are often mumbled so as to 
be unintelligible, or so garbled as to 
be utterly meaningless. Rarely one 
hears the candidate respond with a 
hearty, “I do, the Lord being my 
helper!” Frequently the candidates 
for ordination pre-discuss this ques- 
tion, and one often hears what 
might be called “Counsels of Imper- 
fection.” I have heard Paul’s words 
(I Cor. 9:22) quoted as such a 
counsel. In order to be all things to 
all men, one must not be obsessed 
with perfection! 

Samuel Butler, writing a century 
after John Wesley, expressed the 
mood of Wesley’s day exactly in his 
words: “And when the righteous 
man turneth away from his right- 
eousness that he hath committed 
and doeth that which is neither 
quite lawful nor quite right, he will 
generally be found to have gained 
in amiability what he has lost in 
holiness.” 


Our own age is inclined to regard 
such words with a sneaking kind- 
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ness. The man who tries to be “too 
good” usually keeps his own com- 
pany. Very few pulpit committees 
ask the bishop to send them “a 
righteous and a holy man” to be 
their minister. They would prefer 
the minister to be free of habits of 
smoking, drinking, and cursing. 
but they want him to be tolerant 
of these habits in others. They want 
him to be sincere, industrious, and 
devoted, but they want him to be 
lenient of any such lack in his con- 
gregation. They do not want him to 
be a money- -grabber, or a career- 
chaser, but they desire him to over- 
look these qualities in his own 
people. It is most commendable if 
he does not excel in relating salty 
anecdotes with the men, but it is 
also highly commendable when he 
displays the fine worldly quality of 
convivial laughter when he hears 
his laymen tell one. They want a 
religiously intelligent man, adept at 
fashioning sermons of fine incisive- 
ness, but not too prone in insisting 
on the practice of what he preaches. 

Is this too cynical? Perhaps; but 
one should add that the Pastoral Re- 
lations committee is only half to 
blame. The shoe pinches even the 
clerical toe. It is often possible that 
men reject perfection not because 
they are evil, but because perfection- 
ism is too exacting. The sneaking 
kindness with which we regard im- 
perfection is but the coddling of our 
own weaknesses. 

Certainly there is an uncomfort- 
able holiness that does little to win 
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converts to God’s kingdom. What 
minister, in the privacy of his 
study, could not cite examples on 
the basis of Samuel Butler’s words: 
“How often do we not see children 
ruined through the virtues, real or 
supposed, of their parents?” He 
elaborates fictionally on this theme 
in the volume The W ay of All 
Flesh. Every minister should read 
it. 

Butler’s counsel of imperfection is 
the “tattle-tale gray” philosophy of 
our generation: If you are too good 
you will be a wall-flower all of your 
life. A man ought to be human. 
Sure, be good, but within reason. 
There’s nothing wrong with virtue 
—in one’s own wife. Paul’s words, 
that there cannot be a “Hold fast 
that which is good” without a 
“prove all things” going before, 
make clear, within the context of 
what he has already said, that his 
“elementary morality” becomes 
very elemental. He would regress 
from virtue in order to prove virtue. 
This could become an infinite re- 
gress into bestiality, with a man for- 
ever making a new start on suc- 
cessively lower levels of morality. 

It would seem that the decisive is- 
sue in Paul’s dictum is not between 
evil and virtue themselves, but up- 
on the more fundamental problem 
of man’s freedom as a moral crea- 
ture. 

Paul is suggesting the first con- 
trolled experiment. Man’s freedom 
“to test” is most free in its judicious 
exercise of controls and restraint. 
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The modern laboratory technician 
knows this. You cannot counsel im. 
perfection in the scientific realm 
without disaster to the experiment, 
To any rebuttal that in the scientific 
realm one does not deal with 
human unpredictability, one will 
have to answer: this is to counsel 
imperfection. 

Lack of knowledge and the pres. 
ence of surd qualities do not pre- 
vent the scientist from using the 
controls and knowledge he pos. 
sesses progressively, in order to 
reach a higher level of purity in his 
experiment. To counsel imperfec- 
tion in the spiritual realm because 
one cannot achieve the same purity 
and control obtainable in a scien- 
tific experiment is a strange logic in- 
deed. It is no less absurd than if 
some scientist condoned impurity in 
his scientific experiment because it 
was impossible to achieve purity in 
the spiritual realm. 

If the laws of nature are so con- 
structed as to enable the greatest 
perfection progressively in the exer- 
cise of scientific experiment, then it 
is not wishful thinking to infer that 
the laws of the spirit are devised in 
such a manner as to take into con- 
sideration all factors relating to 
spirit, including human unpredicta- 
bility. 

It remains only for some adven- 
turer of the spirit to counsel perfec- 
tion in human and divine affairs 
with an insight hitherto unachieved. 
Man’s greatest adventure is still to 
come, and it is a spiritual one. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 
———_————————————————— 


By FOY VALENTINE 





The Court, 


the Church, 
and the Community 


Director, Christian Life, Baptist General Convention of Texas 


Condensed from Review and Expositor (Oct., 1956) 


On MAY 17, 1954, the Supreme 
Court of the United States wrote an 
end to an era in American educa- 
tion. For that matter, it may have 
sounded the death-knell of the 
American caste system which has 
flatly contravened the basic ethical 
concepts of our Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. 

Of course, this decision has not 
solved our American race problem. 
Much as all of us might wish that 
the race problem could be exor- 
cised by a legislative fiat, we are 
generally aware that this is impos 
sible, that race prejudice is an infan- 
tile condition out of which men 
must grow, and that there are sim- 
ply no easy solutions to hard prob- 
lems. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling af- 
fects all the people of this nation. 
Neither individual Christians nor 
the Church of Jesus Christ can af- 
ford to remain aloof from the prob- 
lems which it creates or to ignore 
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the issues which are involved in it. 

The Supreme Court’s decision 
was not, as many believed and as 
has been suggested, Armageddon; 
it was but another milestone in the 
long, long road the Negro has 
travelled since he came to this coun- 
try from Africa in chains. 

This ruling cannot be understood 
apart from the rapid development— 
social, spiritual, moral, and_ eco- 
nomic—of the Negro people. This 
phenomenal development has hard- 
ly come as a surprise to Christians 
who are familiar with the trans- 
forming power of Christ. It should 
not have come as a surprise to any 
American who holds to the trans- 
forming dynamic of the democratic 
ideal upon which this republic was 
founded. 

Another important background 
factor is the growing importance 
of public education in this nation’s 
life. Whereas public education was 
so insignificant as to be practically 
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unknown in the South 75 years ago, 
in 1954 the Supreme Court declared 
that public education “is perhaps 
the most important function of state 
and local governments.” There are, 
in today’s public schools, 25 million 
pupils and 900,000 teachers. 

In the face of this development, 
the separate but unequal education- 
al facilities provided for Negro 
school children were inevitably 
called into question and just as in- 
evitably came under fire. Even 
though a rather valiant effort has 
been made in recent years to im- 
prove the vastly inferior Negro 
school plants and curricula—an ef- 
fort inspired at least in part by the 
white school board’s fear of integra- 
tion—the Negro educational system 
has remained, except in isolated in- 
stances, definitely unequal. 

The findings of scientific and so- 
cial research also made their contri- 
bution in preparing the way for this 
momentous decision. Scientists have 
been practically unanimous in hold- 
ing that the racial differences be- 
tween humans so long magnified 
as being basic and deep-rooted are 
actually superficial. Their declara- 
tion that there is really only one 
race, the human race, has helped 
to prepare the minds of the people 
and the general cultural climate for 
the Supreme Court’s ruling. 

Then America has assumed, par- 
ticularly in the last three or four 
decades, a place of leadership in 
world affairs which has made a re- 
thinking of our domestic policies in 
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the field of race relations impera- 
tive. 

When three-fourths of the 
world’s people are colored and 
when this nation seeks to maintain 
its global prestige and leadership in 
the face of a challenging ideology 
which militantly promises those 
colored people no pie in the sky by 
and by but an equality of oppor- 
tunity which America has not 
granted to her own colored citizens, 
thoughtful Americans could not 
help but prepare their own minds 
for the kind of action which the 
Supreme Court took on May 17, 
1954. 

Still another background factor, 
the importance of which some have 
overlooked, is the increasing spir- 
itual power of more real religion. 
Considerably more of the Bible's 
obvious message concerning the 
equal value of every man had been 
absorbed by Bible readers in the 
Bible belt than the race baiters had 
hoped for. 

Then there are numerous other 
contributing factors which helped 
to prepare the way for the Supreme 
Court's ruling. The organized labor 
movement for many years has 
fought a valiant battle against race 
prejudice. Professional sports con- 
tributed their bit to the acceptance 
of Negroes as human beings. World 
War II had a broadening and level- 
ing influence among the Americans, 
black and white, who were brought 
together by it. 


Ralph McGill, editor of the At- 
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lanta Constitution, summed up 
background factors in another way: 

“As a matter of fact, segregation 
has been on its way out for a good 
long time and has been breaking 
down at the edges for more than a 
generation. . . . Two great forces 
have been at work on segregation 
and the problem of race. One is sec- 
ular; the other, religious. The Chris- 
tian today cannot help but wince at 
the full implications, and the 
jarring clash of his creeds, with 
discrimination against any person 
because of color . . . Christianity 
cannot well afford to be on the 
wrong side of a moral force, as it 
was in some areas when it de- 
fended slavery. 

“The other influence is secular. 
Segregation implies inferiority. 
There are those who argue that it 
does not. But those segregated be- 
lieve it does. . . . Across two great 
wars, now, we, along with other 
free peoples, have preached the 
rights of men everywhere to be free 
and equal—we have encouraged 
long-oppressed peoples to rise... .” 


Tue SOCIAL changes which 
constitute the background for the 
ruling have been taking place over 
a long period of time. A new factor, 
however, which has appeared since 
World War II, is the marked accel- 
eration of this rate of change. 

The Supreme Court’s historic de- 
cision of May 17, 1954, is a fasci- 
nating document. 
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At the time this judgment was 
rendered no attempt was made to 
implement it. The court had full 
cognizance of the gravity of the is- 
sue and left for a later time the rul- 
ing which would point the way for 
compliance with the law of the 
land. 

On May 31, 1955, more than a 
year after its first decision, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that a “prompt 
and reasonable start toward full 
compliance” would have to be 
made. Again recognizing with wis- 
dom and insight the necessity of a 
period of adjustment, the Court al- 
lowed for such “additional time” as 
would be required in the public in- 
terest but with the insistent provi- 
sion that such time be “consistent 
with good faith compliance at the 
earliest practicable date.” 

The Court emphasized its earlier 
ruling by saying, “.. . It should go 
without saying that the vitality of 
these constitutional principles can- 
not be allowed to yield simply be- 
cause of disagreement with them.” 

The problems relating to the 
Court’s ruling are legion, and Chris- 
tians in every community ought to 
concern themselves imaginatively 
with them. 

In the schools themselves prob- 
lems are beginning to develop. 
Some Negro teachers have already 
lost their jobs and many others 
stand to do so. Under almost any 
system of integration that is 
adopted, the general level of teach- 
ing is likely to be lowered at least 
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temporarily. Crowding which is al- 
ready bad may make the classroom 
situation even worse under integra- 
tion. 

The problems of the community 
are also serious. There appears to be 
a new polarization of sectional and 
racial antagonisms now taking 
place. The rapport which was in the 
process of being established between 
some Negroes and some whites in 
the community is now either 
broken or seriously impaired. 


O F ALL the problems relating to 
the Court’s ruling, however, none is 
more serious than that faced by 
Christians. They are being ma- 
neuvered as by a coldly calculating 
evil force, into a morally indefensi- 


ble position. The American system 
of public education is now in the 
process of becoming integrated. If 


the nation’s numerous church-re- 
lated colleges and if the churches 
themselves slovenly continue to lag 
behind Caesar in rendering unto 
God the things that are God’s, we 
shall do ourselves irreparable harm. 

Christians have many reasons for 
applying themselves redemptively 
to this knotty social enigma. 

We should do so because of the 
unmistakably clear Christian con- 
cept that God has made of one all 
nations of men and that Jesus came 
to break down the middle wall of 
partition between men. 

We should do so because our pro- 
gram of missions is at stake. 
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We should do so because the 
Court’s ruling has clarified the law 
of the land and Christians should 
obey the law. 

We should do so because the na- 
tion of which we are citizens has a 
great deal at stake in world affairs 
the outcome of which will depend 
partly upon a Christian solution of 
the problems brought into focus by 
the Court’s ruling. 

Every Christian, by virtue of his 
relationship to the Christ who pro- 
claimed himself “the truth,” declar- 
ing that his own should know the 
truth and be set free by it, ought 
to be informed both on race rela- 
tions and on integration in the pub- 
lic schools. The most thorough 
work on the American race prob- 
lem is Gunnar Myrdal’s An Amer- 
ican Dilemma (Harper & Bros, 
$6.50). The best book on the sub- 
ject of integration in the public 
schools is Harry S. Ashmore’s The 
Negro and the Schools (Univ. of 
N. C,, $2.75). The best article on 
the latter subject which has thus 
far been published is Frank P. 
Graham’s “The Need for Both 
Wisdom and Good Faith” (the 
Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men, Black Mountain, N. C.) 

Information can also be gained by 
actual contact with informed Negro 
leaders in your community. A visit 
with the Negro school principal or 
regular fellowship with the Negro 
pastor near you would pay big in- 
formational, as well as other, divi- 
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There are many ways in which a 
Christian can make his influence 
felt in the area of race relations. 
Recognizing the Citizens Councils 
as the revived Ku Klux Klans (a 
thorn by any other name would be 
as sharp) that they are, the Chris- 
tian can throw the weight of his 
influence and testimony against 
them and their goal of a maintained 
white supremacy. 

The Christian can write. A let- 
ter from a girl in Austin to the 
editor of the Baptist Standard, pub- 
lished in a recent issue and sent out 
to more than 30,000 subscribers, 
cannot help but accomplish good. A 
letter to stores, hospitals, and col- 
leges to show that you as a Chris- 
tian do not feel that racial discrim- 
ination is necessary is in order. 

There is a Christian in Texas I 
know who, in his frequent travels, 
makes it a point to find out whether 
or not the tourist court or the hotel 
where he wants to spend the night 
will accept Negroes. He points out 
to the proprietor that he is not seek- 
ing to antagonize but that his Chris- 
tian convictions will not allow him 
to take for himself by virtue of the 
absence of pigment in his skin what 
would be denied to another solely 
because of that pigment. 

This Christian (they called them 
crackpots in New Testament days) 


also pursues this course with regard 
to eating places. He has sometimes 
eaten cheese and crackers bought 
from a corner grocery store, but his 
testimony is that the food eaten 
under such circumstances seemed to 
have with it meat which the world 
knew not of. 

It seems unnecessary to multiply 
examples of what Christians can do. 
Those who are willing, God will 
lead. Those who are not willing, 
God cannot push. 

Both on the international and the 
national scenes, the relation of white 
to colored people has become the 
dominant politico-ethical issue of 
our day. For any Christian to seek 
the transparent covering of neutral- 
ity for himself in this matter is for 
him to trample underfoot the mes- 
sage of Christ without which ours 
is a lost and hopeless society. 

The Christian has the choice of 
being hated by the ignorant if he 
speaks out or of being despised by 
the wise if he is silent. He has the 
choice of being hounded by hell if 
he assumes the redemptive role of 
the Christian or of becoming alien- 
ated from heaven if he neglects the 
weightier matters of the law. 

The witness of the Christian in 
the community in these trying times 
is not easy, but it is tremendously 
worth while. 


WHERE a man is needed, endeavor that thou be the man. 


—Rassi Hite, from the Pirke Aboth 
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Pastoral Care 


Ons OF THE major problems 
which a young minister faces in his 
first pastorate is this: How is the 
sound teaching of the seminary to 
be presented to the congregation? 

The answer to this question will 
vary according to the attitude and 
ability of the pastor and the size and 
social class of his church. But I 
found four general methods by 
which theological education may be 
translated into parish practice. 

1. Careful Exegetical Preaching. 
Laying a firm foundation in sermon 
preparation is a primary means of 
presenting insights fresh from the 
seminary. People want to know 
what their pastor believes; the 
sermon is his means of telling a 
maximum number of them when 
they are in a receptive mood. 

A parishioner caught this thought 
when she told her minister: “You 
have spent six months saying to us, 
‘This is what I believe; this is my 
philosophy of religion.’ It has 
helped us to know you and get in 
step with your thinking.” 

But student preaching works 
havoc with sermon preparation. 
The week is devoted to seminary 
study, and Saturday night to the 
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Lessons from the First 10 Years 


By SAMUEL SOUTHARD 


Professor of Pastoral Care, Texas Medical Center, Houston, Tex. 





sermon. Some ministers continue 


last-minute sermon preparation 
throughout their ministry. 

The best time to break such a 
habit is in the beginning of a full 
time ministry. If the pastor believes 
that preaching is actually a primary 
means of translating his untried 
theological knowledge into the 
language and needs of his people, 
he will devote 10 or 20 hours a week 
to sermon preparation. Once he has 
“found himself” as a preacher and 
gauged the level of congregational 
listening, he may devote less time 
to the preparation of a specific ser- 
mon, but he will not decrease the 
time given to background reading. 

Once the pastor begins to think of 
his bookshelves and notebooks as re- 
sources to use now, and not at some 
distant date, they take on new 
meaning. There will be time later 
to thumb through popular books of 
sermons for catchy illustrations. 
Now is the time to review system- 
atically all he has learned that bears 
upon the theme of the coming ser- 
mons. 

In order that the people may be 
introduced to his thinking step-by- 
step, a new pastor may devote three 
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months to a presentation of the 
great doctrines of Christianity. This 
will tell the people what he does be- 
lieve. Furthermore, it will establish 
in their minds a respect for careful 
exegetical delivery. 

He will be saved from the temp- 
tation of riding a favorite theme to 
death, and he will be protected 
from those who want him to mount 
their own favorite theme and ride 
it. 

If sermons are carefully worked 
out, they will certainly contain 
thorough exegesis, W hether the out- 
line is arranged topically — or 
textually. For the beginning pastor, 
there is a great advantage in careful 
exegesis, in textual outlines and in 
the series of sermons. 

Once it is noised abroad that “he 
preaches from the Bible,” the new 
pastor may move ahead with assur- 
ance. At the same time, he has 
subtly changed the tone of discus- 


sions in the church. By continuing 


as a student himself, he has given 
his people an example of honest, 
systematic thinking which tests 
opinions against biblical theology. 
There is a world of difference be- 
tween the church that catches this 
spirit and the church in which a 
preacher snatches for proof texts to 
back up his personal idiosyncrasies. 

Negatively, textual preaching 
saves the new pastor from preach- 
ing, without self-control, what he 
considers to be the truth. Having 
suddenly discovered what some 
people are really saying about him, 
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he may be tempted to “tell them 
off” from the pulpit. Fortunately, 
the announced sermon for next 
Sunday is part of a series on the 
kingdom of God that deals with 
economic and political morality. 

There is so much which the 
ancient and modern prophets have 
said on that subject that there is no 
room for personal vindictiveness. 
Three weeks later, when he is to 
preach from the Sermon on the 
Mount in the same series, there is 
plenty to be said about face-to-face 
love for one’s neighbor. But by that 
time anger has cooled and the spirit 
of Christ’s words can have their 
way, both with the pastor and 
others. 

2. Systematic Pastoral Visitation. 
The new minister who visits all his 
people can establish personal bonds 
that are not broken by new teach- 
ing. Instead, hearts are open and 
receptive. A parishioner may say: 
“Since you came to see me, I see 
more of what you’re talking about 
on Sunday.” 

The new pastor will need to have 
several matters in mind. Pastoral 
contacts must be systematic. Visit- 
ing only the bereaved, the sick, or 
the insistent may be justified by 
older ministers in churches of 1,000 
members, but few young men can 
find any real excuse for failing to 
visit the general membership. Every 
family must be visited, though he 
will probably start with church of- 
ficers and teachers. No desire to 
give time to a “counseling pro- 
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gram” will stand in the way of this. 

These visits must be pastoral as 
well as systematic. An hour of care- 
ful listening by the pastor on a first 
visit may insure careful listening on 
the part of the parishioner every 
Sunday thereafter. What the 
preacher says will no longer be a 
threat; it will be a challenge. 

3. Theological Study Courses. 
The new pastor will soon discover 
that certain topics cannot be covered 
adequately either in sermons or in 
personal visitation. It is necessary to 
think of a more intimate and sus- 
tained discussion group which will 
amplify sermon topics and clarify 
general problems raised in personal 
visitation. 

This may be handled either 
through a five-nights-a-week course, 
or one hour a week on Sunday or 
some evening. In some cases the 
pastor can take charge of a study 
course already designed by his de- 
nomination and fill it with meaning 
for his own congregation from his 
theological background. 

These courses range all the way 
from preparation for lay evangelism 
to preparation for marriage. They 
may be seasonal, with evangelistic 
visitation taught in the fall for a 
week, stewardship for a week in the 
winter, and a series of conferences 
with those preparing for marriage 
in the spring. 

As the pastor becomes better ac- 
quainted with his people, this plan 
can be extended to meet the needs 
of special groups in the church: 
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young people deciding on a voca. 
tion or already dedicated to a 
church vocation; young married 
couples considering the problems of 
home financing, job advancement, 
and child education; middle-aged 
persons concerned about divorce, 
marital discord, or illness; aged per- 
sons faced with loneliness and en- 
forced simplicity of living. 

4. Open Discussion with Church 
Officials. The official board of the 
church should be a sounding board 
for the new pastor and a spring- 
board from which his fresh ideas 
leap through the church. 

Very little has been written on 
group dynamics in church adminis- 
tration, but the young pastor can 
learn it for himself through open 
discussions with his official family. 

In this type of discussion the lay- 
man is encouraged to take his re- 
sponsibility as a minister to others. 
The “minister” is his coach. Men 
of the democratically elected official 
board will be a_ representative 
group. Their meeting is a time for 
top-level policy-making. Petty de- 
tails should be left to committees. 
Confidences are to be respected. 
Men develop a high spirit of co-op- 
eration in a short time if they know 
their opinions will not be used 
against them either by the pastor or 
another lay leader. The young min- 
ister who sincerely wants to know 
what his leadership thinks takes 
their suggestions seriously and 
makes it plain that he takes their 
responsibilities seriously. 
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A minister and his 


INCOME TAX 


By A. GORDON HUMPHREY 


Member, Chicago Bar Association 


“ 

LNcome may be defined,” the. 
United States Supreme Court has 
said, “as the gain derived from cap- 
ital, from labor, or from both com- 
bined, provided it be understood to 
include profit gained through sale 
or conversion of capital assets.” 

This definition includes not only 
salary but also fees and honoraria, 
whether in money or “money’s 
worth.” For the clergyman, this 
would include values received for 
officiating at baptisms, funerals, and 
weddings, or from speaking, teach- 
ing, and writing. Something given 
in lieu of compensation or an hono- 
rarium is not a gift. 

The fair market value of 
merchandise (or other thing of 
value) received, or a monetary obli- 
gation cancelled, in appreciation or 
as a result of services rendered is 
income. Salary or other income 
earned in one year, but not paid un- 
til a later year, is reported as income 
of the year in which received. 


PARSONAGE AND RENT ALLOWANCE 


There are only a few provisions 
in the Internal Revenue Code which 
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apply specifically to a clergyman. 
The oldest is that which excludes 
from his income “the rental value of 
a home furnished to him as part of 
his compensation.” This was ex- 
tended by a court decision to in- 
clude that portion of payments by 
a church to its minister specifically 
designated as being for rent. 

An assistant rector was paid an 
additional $100 a month in lieu of a 
residence. Being unable to rent, he 
purchased a house which had a 
monthly rental value of more than 
$100. His annual expenditures for 
insurance, mortgage interest, and 
taxes was nearly $2,400, but he con- 
ceded that only about $250 was al- 
locable to the part of the house used 
in his ministerial work. Neverthe- 
less, he was permitted to exclude the 
entire $1,200 allowance from his 
taxable income. 

In 1954, such allowance to a min- 
ister, when so designated, was made 
tax exempt by statute “to the extent 
used by him to rent or provide a 
home.” It is too early for any court 
interpretation of the new phrase, 
“to provide a home.” But it seems 
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logical that a pastor who receives a 
rent allowance and occupies his 
own home will be allowed to ex- 
clude the amount received “to the 
extent used” for real estate taxes, in- 
surance, interest on indebtedness 
arising from the purchase, decorat- 
ing, depreciation, and similar items 
that would have been assumed by 
the church if it had provided the 
parsonage. 

The return, when filed, should in- 
clude an itemized statement show- 
ing the allowance received and the 
costs of providing the home. Any of 
the allowance not required for those 
expenses must be added to the gross 
income. Expenditures in excess of 
the amount received cannot be de- 
ducted unless of such nature (in- 
terest and taxes) as to be includable 
with other itemized personal de- 
ductions. 


Reimbursed expenses are not tax- 
able, but should be reported by at- 
taching to the return a statement of 
the amounts received and a list of 
the expenditures. Possibly, any ex- 
cess of expenses might be deductible 
under some other category. Reim- 
bursement in excess of the expenses 
is income. 

Expenses for travel away from 
home (that is, away from the city 
of residence) are deductible if 
“ordinary and necessary” and in- 
clude not only the cost of transpor- 
tation but also “the entire amount 
expended for meals and lodging.” 
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This category includes necessary at. 
tendance at annual or general con. 
ferences, ministers’ meetings and 
trips out of town for speaking or 
teaching. 

Whether the travel is “necessary” 
may be based not only on require. 
ment of attendance but also service 
on committees of the conference 
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and enhancement of standing and 
prestige or the need of keeping 
abreast of the taxpayer’s particular 
field and in touch with others sim- 
ilarly situated. 

Care must be taken to classify the 
costs as travel expense and to keep 
receipts. One minister was denied a 
deduction for expenses of attending 
a church conference because he 
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scheduled them as a charitable con- 
tribution. Another was allowed his 
railroad fare but, for lack of proof 
of the amounts expended, was de- 
nied a deduction for the cost of his 
meals and lodging on the trip. 

Transportation expenses of a 
clergyman “in connection with the 
performance by him of services as 
an employee” of the church also are 
deductible. Principally, this will be 
local automobile expenses—gaso- 
line, lubrication, insurance, oil, 
parking, repairs, washing, and de- 
preciation, which may be com- 
puted by any consistent method. If 
the car is used for both family and 
pastoral transportation, keeping 
record of relative mileages will en- 
able determination of the percent- 
age of the expenses deductible for 
the business use. When other modes 
of transportation are used, the 
amounts necessarily expended for 
bus, taxi, and train fares are de- 
ductible. 

Books and professional maga- 
zines for short-term or current use 
in connection with a clergyman’s 
duties probably are deductible as 
necessary to earning his salary. This 
could include local newspapers if 
required for checking deaths and 
new residents in the parish. The 
cost of books acquired principally 
for future use or reference is not de- 
ductible except by depreciation over 
their estimated useful life. 

Dues of clubs and societies can 
be deducted if the membership is 
in a professional organization for 
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ministers or, in other cases, if it 
can be established as essential in the 
performance of the clergyman’s 
duties. 

Education expenses, ironically, 
are not deductible if for obtaining 
an assignment, qualifying for a 
higher position or salary, or fulfill- 
ing cultural aspirations. By analogy 
to the schoolteachers, however, it 
seems probable that expenses of ad- 
vanced study will be allowed when 
required by the church or confer- 
ence to retain an assignment or a 
fixed classification (as in the case of 
approved supply pastors or those 
admitted on trial through the study 
course). 

Entertainment usually is expected 
and, in some instances, required of 
a pastor in fulfillment of his official 
duties. To the extent that such ex- 
penses are ordinary and reasonable, 
they probably are deductible as es- 
sential to earning his salary. Under 
proper circumstances and _ proof, 
part of the minister’s cost of oper- 
ating the parsonage might be al- 
lowed as entertainment expense. 

General philanthropies trom one 
individual to another, regardless of 
motive, are not deductible. There 
are many occasions (flowers, books 
or rented radio to a hospitalized or 
shut-in parishioner; food or cloth- 
ing for an indigent family) where 
the gift, though voluntarily made 
by the pastor, is so closely akin to 
a duty that it is virtually an expense 
of earning his salary. 

With proper substantiation and 
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lowable as a deduction. A safer pro- 
cedure, however, is an increased 
contribution by the minister to his 
church for a “Pastor’s Special 
Fund” to be disbursed, at the dis- 
cretion of the minister, but as an ex- 
penditure by the church. Still bet- 
ter, let the church establish such 
fund as part of its budget without 
any extra contribution by the min- 
ister. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 

Special statutory provisions re- 
lieve a church of paying or with- 
holding any amount for either so- 
cial security or income taxes. Con- 
sequently, its minister must file a 
Declaration of Estimated Tax and 
make periodic payments on his in- 
come tax for the current year. 

Beginning with 1955, a clergy- 
man was given the privilege of 
bringing himself under the social 
security insurance system as though 
he were self- employ ed, but only 
after affirmative action on his part. 
With rare exception, April 15, 1957 
is the final date on which a minister, 
who was active during 1955 and 
1956, can file his Certificate of Elec- 
tion (Form 2031). 

Under present laws, such minis- 
ters will lose forever the right to 
make the election if it is not exer- 
cised within the statutory limitation. 
After the election is effective, it 
need not be refiled at any time, for 
it becomes irrevocable and applies 
automatically to future years. 
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explanation, the cost should be al- 





RETIREMENT 


Ordinarily, the payment of “te. 
tirement salary” or a pension by an 
employer to a former employee js 
taxable as additional compensation 
for past services. With careful han. 
dling, it may be possible to have 
such payments by a church to its 
retired pastor classified as nontax. 
able gifts. 

One minister suffered a_ severe 
heart attack after serving a church 
for 18 years. Eight months later, his 
physicians advised him to move to 
Florida to escape the rigorous cli- 
mate and winters. Thereupon, the 
church adopted a resolution desig- 
nating him as pastor emeritus with 
no pastoral authority or duty, but 
with a “salary or honorarium of 
$2,000 annually.” The facts of 
that case are sufficiently unusual 
that the decision cannot be taken as 
expressing a general rule. Any simi- 
lar resolution should be prepared by 
a competent tax attorney after care- 
ful study of pertinent decisions. 

Pension payments by an organi- 
zation for which the recipient ren- 
dered no services are nontaxable. A 
different rule applies, however, if 
the pensioner contributed. 

Occasionally, upon the death of a 
minister during his pastorate, the 
church will continue to pay all or 
part of his salary to his widow or 
his estate for a limited period. Such 
payments, not exceeding a total of 
$5,000, can be excluded from income 
and, therefore, free from income tax. 
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Islam Is Alive in Atriea 


By RALPH E. DODGE 


Bishop, Africa Central Conference 


Desprre sporadic revivals in 
Africa of Animism (the traditional 
worship of spirits and departed an- 
cestors south of the Sahara), it is 
generally conceded that most of the 
85,000,000 Animists will abandon 
tribal deities and embrace world re- 
ligion during the next 100 years. 
This presents a tremendous chal- 
lenge to the Church. 

According to the most reliable es- 
timates, out of a total population of 
200,000,000 there are in Africa ap- 
proximately 85,000,000 Moham- 
medans and some 22,000,000 Chris- 
tians, divided fairly equally between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

Islam, the third major religion in 
Africa, is spreading faster than 
Christianity throughout most of the 
continent. Possible exceptions are 
the central and -southwestern por- 
tions. 

Excluding the Europeans, North- 
central Africa is nearly solidly Mo- 
hammedan; excluding the Coptics, 
this. is largely true of northeast 
Africa as far south as mid-Sudan. 
Gambia, along the west coast, is 95 
per cent Mohammedan, and Li- 
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beria about 20 per cemt: Most of 
northern Nigeria also looks to 
Mecca. 

Inroads are being made in the 
Congo. Unofficial reports from 
northern Mozambique indicate that 
recent Mohammedan converts out- 
number Christian accessions three- 
to-one. 

Mohammedanism has become a 
revitalized, dynamic, missionary re- 
ligion with a determined purpose to 
win Africa. Recent success has been 
marked and is causing considerable 
alarm among alert and concerned 
Christian leaders. 

Christianity, nevertheless, also has 
had a remarkable reception in 
Africa. In modern times, people of 
no other area of the world have re- 
sponded so favorably as the Africans 
to Gospel preaching. Undoubtedly, 
the Christian Church is in Africa to 
remain; whether it can compete suc- 
cessfully with Islam and other re- 
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ligious ideologies for the allegiance 
of some 85,000,000 Animists will be 
determined largely during the next 
two decades. This is the most crit- 
ical period which the Christian 
Church has so far faced in Africa. 

Looking at the question objec- 
tively, there are a number of reasons 
why Islam as a religious philosophy 
is making such a strong appeal to 
Africans at this particular time. 

First, Islam is a multi-racial 
brotherhood. Traditionally, the re- 
ligion of the Prophet has not had a 
color bar, and this historical position 
is largely responsible for the favor 
which it is winning today. Africans 
at this time are extremely race con- 
scious; they react strongly against 
anything which carries a hint of dis- 
crimination. 

Unfortunately, the position of the 
Christian Church, especially the 
Protestant branches, does not assure 
Africans that in the Christian fel- 
lowship they will have an equal 
place with other racial groups. This 
one factor gives agents of Islam a 
powerful advantage over Christians. 
Today, Africans will not accept sec- 
ond-class status in any religious fel- 
lowship. 

Second, Islam has traditionally ac- 
commodated itself easily to other 
cultures. To become a Moham- 
medan requires no sudden break 
from the diverse and intricate cul- 
tural ties of the past. Christianity, 
on the other hand, is a religion of 
shock, of encounter. Overnight we 
expect transformations that require 
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a decade or a century in Moham. 
medan thinking. 

For example, in a traditionally 
polygamous society the accommo. 
dations offered by Islam find favor 
among those who are not ready for 
so abrupt a change in patterns of 
family living as insisted upon by 
most Christian churches. 

Third, whereas Christianity has 
become somewhat clerical in Africa, 
Islam is making its current thrust 
as a lay expression. 

In much of Africa, south of the 
Sahara, the marabu or professional 
Mohammedan religious worker is 
almost unknown. Nevertheless, Is- 
lam spreads rapidly and unobtru- 
sively through study and _ prayer 
groups of laymen. 

Fourth, European governments 
from traditionally Christian cultures 
often favor Islam over Christianiz- 
ing agencies. For example, until re- 
cently in Algeria the French per- 
mitted Koranic schools to spring up 
everywhere and without fiscaliza- 
tion as to standards of equipment or 
curriculum. 

For Christian missions working 
in the same area it was necessary to 
have costly school edifices equal to 
metropolitan standards and to em- 
ploy highly qualified French teach- 
ers at high salaries to conduct the 
courses. Such high standards made 
it impossible for most Christian 
agencies to engage in educational 
work, whereas Koranic schools of a 
very low standard have recently 
flourished. 
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At present, in one area in East 
Africa, the Protestant missions are 
greatly limited in their impact upon 
the indigenous people because of a 
restricted educational program. In 
the same area it is reported that the 
Islamic institutions are not so re- 
stricted. Consequently there is the 
ironic situation of a Christian gov- 
ernment unwittingly favoring the 
spread of Islam. 

Fifth, Islam seems to be in a 
favored position because much of 
the potential Christian impact is 
lost on the Animistic people of 
Africa through Christian divisive- 
ness. The Roman Catholic hier- 
archy often tries to undermine the 
Protestant influence and limit its 
expansion. Protestants themselves 
are not always ready to close ranks. 

On the other hand, the Moslem 
brotherhood seems to be inclusive 
and unified. Because of the close 
and intertwined relationships with- 
in the traditional tribal life in 
Africa, the appeal from this close 
and inclusive fellowship is very 
great indeed. 


lr THE Christian Church is to 
meet the opportunities of this 
decade and check, in any degree, 
the rapid spread of Islam in Africa, 
three things must be done immedi- 
ately, 

First, Christians on the African 
scene must declare, in no mistakable 
terms and practice, that fellowship 
in Jesus Christ bridges all differ- 
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ences of race and culture. In Jesus 
Christ we do form one inclusive fel- 
lowship. It would be a great asset if 
world Christianity would join in 
such a bold declaration, imple- 
mented by practice. 

Second, every Christian, lay as 
well as ordained, must take serious- 
ly the call for active and aggressive 
discipleship. No Christian church 
in Africa should be satisfied with 
anything less than 100 per cent in- 
crease in membership each year. 
These are times of harvest oppor- 
tunity. The whole Church must be- 
in a real sense a laymen’s move- 
ment. 

Last, to be effective in this great 
evangelistic thrust the Church must 
become an African institution, true 
on the one hand to its Christian 
heritage, but at the same time har- 
monious with its African climate 
and culture. Complete dual identi- 
fication is never possible, so the pri- 
mary loyalty must be to Jesus 
Christ. Out of that will come ade- 
quate motivation to be all things to 
all men so that those walking in 
darkness may be won to the Light. 
He is “the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh in- 
to the light.” 

These are the main conditions 
necessary for an offensive by the 
Christian Church. Of secondary, 
but still of vital importance, are a 
united Christian front, encourage- 
ment from Christian governments, 
and adequate support from the 


world Church. 
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Preachin g 


THE ANTIOCH STORY 










By E. JERRY WALKER, Pastor, 


This is from a sermon preached 
on the morning historic St. James 
Methodist Church received into fel- 
lowship its first class of members to 
include Negroes.—Eps. 


D ISTURBING reports had 
come to Jerusalem about certain ir- 
regularities in the church at Anti- 
och. Elders and leaders gathered to 
consider this James, the 
brother of Jesus, led the meeting. 
Peter, the apostle, was there along 
with John and many other leaders 
of the church. It was a serious prob- 
lem. What they decided would af- 
fect the whole future of Christian 
history. 

It appears from what we know 
that James, the brother of Jesus, led 
the discussion. I imagine it went 
something like this: 

“You say they are letting Gentiles 
worship with Jews?” 

“Yes,” the reporter said. “Not 
only that, but they eat together in 
the love feast.” 

The elders would exchange 
glances at that. Meaningful glances. 
For Jews would not sit down at a 
table that had-around it people of 
other nationalities or other races 
outside Jewish law. 
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crisis. 
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“Certainly there is some mistake 
here. We Jews do not eat with 
people who are different from us, 
We must look into this matter!” 

The problem of inter-group rela. 
tions, you see, is nothing new. 

The man chosen by the elders of 
Jerusalem to represent them in this 
matter was well qualified. His name 
was Barnabas. He had been their 
trouble shooter on several other oc- 
casions, and the elders had conf- 
dence in him. 

Barnabas must have been deeply 
impressed as he entered the city. It 
spread along a fertile valley beside a 
river. Across the river mountains 
rose majestically against the clear 
sky. It was a large city. And it was 
famed for its freedom. Indeed, the 
emperor of Rome had declared it a 
free city, where Greek and Roman, 
Arab and Jew met on equal terms. 

But the freedom had some un- 
wholesome well. The 
Grecks took occasion of the freedom 
to establish the famed Groves of 
Daphne. In the name of religion, 
people from all over the world came 
to indulge in abominable sexual 
practices. 

It was hardly the setting for the 
most important contribution of the 
early church. But God in his mag- 
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nificent way had selected Antioch to 
teach us a fundamental lesson. 

Barnabas made contact with the 
leaders of the church. He gave 
them greetings from the elders in 
Jerusalem, and then asked, I im- 
agine quite bluntly, “What is this 
we hear that you are taking people 
into the fellowship who are differ- 
ent from us?” And these leaders, 
who were proud of their fellowship, 
said, “Come and see!” 

So Barnabas went to supper with 
them. He watched as they sang to- 
gether and shared experiences. It 
was a testimonial meeting, a love 
feast. Barnabas felt a surge of emo- 
tion as he worshiped with them. It 
was a feeling of joy. The Holy 
Spirit was here. with these people. 

Barnabas stayed in Antioch sev- 
eral weeks. Then he went to Tarsus 
where he found Saul and brought 
him to Antioch. For a whole year 
they worked together, preaching, 
teaching, and evangelizing, and the 
fellowship grew into a strong con- 
gregation. 
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It was here, the Scriptures tell us, 
at Antioch, that the disciples were 
for the first time called “Chris- 
tians.” 

Who were these first people to be 
called Christians? We know a few 
of them by name. Saul, the former 
prejudiced Pharisee. Barnabas, the 
teacher. Symeon, the Negro. 
Lucius, who came from Cyrene in 
North Africa. Manaen, the poli- 
tician, a member of Herod’s court. 

These were the first people to 
bear the name Christian. What an 
international, interracial lot. 

And the church flourished. The 
Holy Spirit seemed to say, “Set 
apart for me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work to which I have called 
them.” 

Everyone knew what that work 
was: To carry the word to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. So they 
prayed and blessed these men, and 
sent them off as missionaries. Here 
at Antioch the missionary move- 
ment was born. 

There is another facet to the 
Antioch story. It comes by way of a 
diversion. Peter, like James and 
John, had a difficult time with his 
prejudices. It came to a head when 
he and some other brethren found 
themselves in the Roman city of 
Caesarea on the coast of Palestine. 
A Roman centurion named Cor- 
nelius led Peter and his friends to a 
home where a whole room full of 
Gentiles had gathered to hear about 
Jesus. 

Before Peter was through, the 
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Holy Spirit was upon his hearers. 
There was no doubt about it. Those 
who had come with Peter were 
amazed. Then Peter turned to his 
associates and declared, “Can any 
one forbid water for baptizing these 
people who have received the Holy 
Spirit just as we have?” 

And they were baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

But social pressures were too 
much for Peter. In spite of his ex- 
perience and his own personal con- 
viction, when he got back to Jeru- 
salem he fell under the influence of 
prejudice. And this big, hulking 
man who had quailed before the 
serving maid the night of our 
Lord’s arrest quailed again under 
social pressure. He would no longer 
eat with Gentiles. 


Wien Paul and Barnabas re- 
turned from their first missionary 
journey, the whole membership of 
the church of Antioch gathered in a 
great rally. In each place of their 
travels a church was established, an 
interracial church with a member- 
ship of both Jew and Gentile. 

There had been difficulties. On 
occasion their lives had been in dan- 
ger. And their hearers must have 
been amused when Saul related 
how in Galatia their most vicious 
opposition had come from a few 
women of social position who had 
tried to stop their program. But its 
success was obvious. 

Of course, news of all this filtered 
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into Jerusalem. People who are not 
pleased with a program are always 
able and ready to let a man’s su- 
periors know what a dreadful thing 
he is doing. Had there been tele. 
phone lines in those days, they most 
certainly would have been burning 
up between Antioch and Jerusalem. 

It was a serious matter. 

New emissaries were sent from 
Jerusalem. For their purpose they 
wisely by-passed Antioch where 
Paul was working, and traveled in- 
stead through Galatia. Their prac- 
tice was to move in quietly and call 
the leading Jewish Christians to- 
gether for a secret meeting. Paul 
was not present for any of these ses- 
sions, although Barnabas evidently 
attended at least one or two. The 
line of reasoning went something 
like this: 

“James, the brother of our Lord, 
as well as Peter the first disciple, 
and John the beloved are not 
pleased with this thing. We are 
Jews, men. We have not chosen 
God, but God has chosen us. We are 
a superior people not by our doing 
but by God’s ordination. This faith 
was given us. Let us not desecrate 
it by throwing pearls before swine!” 

Paul sensed something was 
wrong. You cannot berate a person, 
or fight him behind his back, with- 
out his finding out about it. What 
hurt Paul most was learning that 
Barnabas, his companion of long 
standing, had been influenced and 
was refusing to share the love feast 
with Gentiles. 
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But the Apostle Peter bore the 
brunt of Paul’s anger. Peter had the 
misfortune to arrive in Antioch be- 
fore Paul had cooled off. It hap- 
pened in a public meeting. 

“Cephas,” he said, “I know for a 
fact that you have yourself eaten 
with Gentiles. What about Corne- 
lius, the centurion? We know the 
story! And now, because we have 
been subjected to the prying of cer- 
tain men sent from James, you have 
drawn back and separated yourself. 
You’re afraid! You’ve acted insin- 
cerely. And the rest of the Jews, 
even Barnabas, have been carried 
away by this insincerity.” 

Then Paul, right on the spot, 
preached a sermon. And he ended 
with the truth that in Christ there 
is no diversity, there is no race or 
nation. 

The Jews were set back on their 
heels. 

This man Paul had more to him 
than they had imagined. After all, 
it was true that the Holy Spirit had 
come upon the Gentiles. .. . 

“Let’s take it to Jerusalem,” some- 
one said. 

It was quickly agreed. And to 
show their confidence, Paul and 
Barnabas were among the delega- 
tion sent to Jerusalem for a confer- 
ence with the elders of the church. 

However, serious as the conflict 
was it all was handled in good 
Christian spirit. 


But there was a group in Jerusa- 
lem, who called themselves the 
Christian Pharisees, who simply 
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were not ready to give up their prej- 
udices. 

You can image that intense per- 
sonality of Paul beginning to bristle. 
To him this was all wrong. 

I imagine he was about to leap to 
his feet when Peter beat him to the 
floor. Paul was anxious. What 
would Peter do now? A moment 
later, Paul relaxed. Peter had seen 
the light! 

“God,” Peter was saying, “gave to 
them the Holy Spirit as he did to 
us. Truly I perceive that God shows 
no partiality, but in any nation any 
one who fears him and does what 
is right is acceptable to him.” 

Then he related his experience 
with Cornelius. I imagine he related 
again how the Holy Spirit had fal- 
len upon the Gentiles. And he con- 
cluded, “If then God gave the same 
gift to them as he gave to us when 
we believed in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who was I that I could with- 
stand God?” 

A silence fell over the group. Al- 
most under his breath someone said, 
“Then to the Gentiles also God has 
granted repentance unto life.” 

Speaking by common consent as 
their leader, James decreed that the 
lines of prejudice must be broken. 
The position of Paul was the right 
one. 

So ends the Antioch Story. 

The Antioch Story actually does 
not end with Acts 15, but must be 
lived over again with new characters 
in a new setting in every age and 
nation. 


‘ 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


Why | Favor 
INTEGRATION 


By JACK CRUM 


Pastor, Pleasant Grove (N.C.) 
Methodist Church 


Nor LONG AGO | invited a 
man to join our church. 

“Come to your church?” he re- 
sponded. “I can’t come. Your 


church is not standing for the love 
of Jesus Christ!” 

“I know we are not being as lov- 
ing as we could be,” I replied, “but 
we try.” 

“What do you believe about seg- 


regation?” he asked. 

“I believe that integration is a bet- 
ter expression of the love of God to 
all men than segregation,” I an- 
swered. “Therefore, I think segrega- 
tion should be abolished.” 

“You may believe that but you 
don’t dare preach it!” he retorted. 
“Your people would crucify you!” 

“No,” I said, “I have not found it 
so. I have stated my position re- 
peatedly. Some of those who listen 
do not agree with me, but no one 
has ever threatened me or my posi- 
tion as a minister. In fact, many 
have warmly welcomed an open ex- 
pression on this question. I remem- 
ber one lady who told me after a 
sermon in which I had condemned 
segregation, ‘I am certainly glad you 
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said that, for now I know I’m not 
alone in thinking the way I do.’ No, 
they have not crucified me at all.” 

The man to whom I reported this 
would hardly believe me, but I have 
continually found it so. I know, of 
course, that some ministers have 
been criticized and some have even 
been reprimanded by official boards, 
A few have been driven from 
churches. But a large majority of 
Methodists want and welcome the 
minister’s guidance on this difficult 
social and moral problem. 

At every annual conference they 
ask about each minister, “Is there 
anything against him?” And there 
is something against us all! 

As ministers of the Gospel of the 
love of God shown in Jesus Christ, 
some of us favor the abandonment 
of the social pattern of segregation 
because that pattern carries hate and 
exclusiveness rather than love and 
openness toward others. 

In 1954, the North Carolina An- 
nual Conference, to which I belong, 
passed a resolution that read, in 
part: “The decision of the Supreme 
Court with regard to segregation in 
the public schools has presented all 
of us with a new situation. We 
recognize that the practical applica- 
tion of this decision in North Caro- 
lina involves real difficulties and 
dangers. But we believe that this 
decision is a true interpretation of 
our Christian faith and of our 
American democracy; and we con- 
fess both as a Church and as in- 
dividual Christians that by our fail- 
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ure to face seriously the teachings of 
the Gospel on the question we have 
contributed to these difficulties and 
dangers.” 

In our conference we have yet to 
make this confession real, for we 
have yet to face seriously with our 
people the implication of Christ’s 
teachings on segregation. Despite 
the fact that most of us believe seg- 
regation to be an unchristian prac- 
tice in our time, we have not led our 


people in abandoning it. Rather we 
remain the silent captives of our 
archaic culture and acquiesce to the 
teaching that segregation is good 
and helpful to all men. 

Some of us have stopped the mild 
teaching about brotherhood which 
we used to give. Churches that 
formerly observed Race Relations 
Day every year now fail to mention 
it 


Why has this happened? It has 
happened in part, perhaps, because 
some of us have been afraid for our 
own positions, but few of us have 
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actually so surrendered. Instead, we 
have usually rationalized our stand 
by saying that we should not be 
someone else’s conscience on segre- 
gation. Of course, we conveniently 
forget that we act as other people’s 
consciences, continually and con- 
sistently, in such areas as family life, 
stewardship, and the use of alcohol. 

More important, it seems to me, is 
another explanation: we are afraid 
of the quality of Christianity of our 
people. I have asked many of my 
brethren why they did not preach 
what they believed about segrega- 
tion and they have responded, “It 
would split my church if I did.” 

In other words, it is more impor- 
tant that our congregations stay to- 
gether than it is that Christ’s love 
be practiced. And we do not trust 
our people to be channels of Christ’s 
love to all men. 

I am now convinced, my breth- 
ren, that this attitude of ours is both 
an incorrect analysis of the Chris- 
tian conviction of our people and a 
deadly poison to the effectiveness of 
our own ministry. I doubt that we 
should be moral cowards for our 
people, for I am sure that most of 
them are not. 

I believe, rather, that you and I 
are responsible for leading them in 
applying Christian principles in 
actual situations. I believe they want 
to apply these principles. 1 think 
they know it is never easy. I believe 
the question of segregation to be 
God’s test of our Christianity. 

It is as simple as this: Some of us 
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think that integration is a better ex- 
pression of Christian love for our 
neighbors than segregation. There- 
fore, we should preach what we be- 
lieve. If we are correct, then the peo- 
ple in our churches who are trying 
to practice Christian love will soon 
believe as we do. 

Is this too idealistic? I believe it 
to be the only position we can con- 
sistently take. To do otherwise 
would not only be dishonest to the 
people we serve, but it would be dis- 
loyal to the Christ who gave us his 
love that we might, in turn, give it 
to others. 

Look what our lack of courageous 
leadership has done. In North Caro- 
lina the governor, a Methodist lay- 
man, has announced that segrega- 
tion is a great good and should be 
supported by all races. No one even 
seems aware that his policy diamet- 
rically opposes our announced 
Methodist position. 

Look what our fear of our own 
people’s Christian faith has done. 
Without the counsel of our Chris- 
tian ministers they have had to rely 
upon the counsel of others whose 
advice obviously did not spring 
from the command, “Love one an- 
other.” They have voted in my 
state to accept a constitutional 
change in our government which 


is clearly in opposition to our re- 
ligion’s demand for justice and love. 

Up to the present we have failed 
not only to lead our people in a 
Christian solution to this problem, 
but we have failed also to give sup- 
port to many of our laymen who 
are even now tearing down this wall 
which blocks the love of Christ. We 
have done little leading; sometimes 
we have even done little following. 

Recently I visited in a home 
where my personal views were not 
known. The man and his wife were 
considering joining The Methodist 
Church. After talking for a while 
about various things, they became 
strangely silent. 

The man finally said, “Well, I 
guess I might as well tell you where 
I stand.” From his manner and tone 
of voice I could see that he expected 
me to disagree with whatever he 
Was going to say. 

“All right,” I replied. “I'll be glad 
to listen.” 

“I’m for integration!” he said. He 
was expecting me to denounce him. 
This is the tragic situation we have 
created by our silence. Here was a 
man who expected me as a Chris- 
tian minister to defend segregation 
when he attacked it. 

And there are many Christians 
like him. 


A MAN cannot love his enemy until he is able to re- 


store his enemy to good standing in the human family.... 
—Howarp THURMAN, in The Growing Edge (Harper & Brothers) 
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Preaching 


Please Talk Our Language 


By JOSEPH C. PHILLIPS 


Reprinted from the Christian Advocate 


Tue PROTESTANT churches 
can never hope to reach the vast 
multitudes of American young peo- 
ple until they learn to talk the lan- 
guage of youth. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that the pulpit must stoop to slang. 
But it does mean that the Christian 
preacher must learn to put his ideas 
into language which is in use by 
youth. And it may surprise the aver- 
age preacher to discover just how 
little of the thing he is saying is 
really understood by the high-school 
generation. 

Much has been said about the fact 
that the modern youth does not go 
to church, and there is a lamentable 
amount of truth in the statement. 
On the other hand, young people 
do go to listen to the preachers of 
other causes—when those preachers 
talk to them in terms the younger 
generation can understand. 

Some of the best college audiences 
are composed of those who want to 
know what the speaker has to say 
about international affairs, _ psy- 
chology, political science, economics, 
sex, and government. But even such 
speakers soon find themselves de- 
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serted if they cannot make them- 
selves understood. 

Young people are interested in re- 
ligion. The after-dinner discussions 
in fraternity houses, aboard trains 
en route to football games, or wher- 
ever students congregate are ample 
proofs of their concern. But they 
are not interested in the preacher of 
religion who is so far out of touch 
with them that he has not taken the 
trouble to make himself intelligible. 

Perhaps some part of the fault lies 
with youths themselves. Perhaps 
they have never taken the trouble 
to learn the vocabulary of religion. 
But it does not lessen the responsi- 
bility of the preacher to learn their 
language. 

Too long we have taken words 
for granted. Just because they were 
understood by one generation is no 
proof that they are understood by 
the next. And then, uncomfortable 
though the assertion may be, it is a 
fact that words we are using in ex- 
pressing our religious ideas are no 
longer adequate. 

Many sacred associations cling 
about old words, just as sentiment 
clings about an old garment. But it 
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has also been discovered that cer- 
tain unpleasant associations have 
also grown up about these same 
words, for large groups of people. 

We are compelled to choose be- 
tween an old vocabulary, with its 
halo of time, and the hope of reach- 
ing youth, with its vast possibilities 
for the kingdom of God. It is im- 
possible to work in the 20th century 
and use a vocabulary that is, in some 
instances, a thousand years out of 
date. 

In an effort to discover how much 
of the average sermon the average 
youth is understanding, I have 
made an investigation. A large 
group of young people, with an 


average age of 21, was furnished 
with a list of 22 words in common 
use in the average sermon or reli- 
gious address. The list included 
such words as conversion, Chris. 
tian, devil, private devotions, sin, 
love, pacifist, prayer, religion, re. 
vival, salvation, and worship. 

The young people were asked to 
answer three questions: (1) Do you 
like the words? (2) Are you in- 
different to them? (3) Do you dis- 
like the words? This was for the 
purpose of discovering their emo- 
tional reaction. 

Next, they were asked whether or 
not each word had a definite mean- 
ing for them. This did not inquire 
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Here are some words that are often used in preaching and reli- 
gious writing. What is your initial feeling when you first see or hear 
them? Not how you think after you have had a chance to check and 
amend your first reactions. Why not test yourself, and then note the 
comment below? 

——— | very 7 ; F very 
se | unpleasant | unpleasant pleasant aa pleasant 
sin | 





immortality ee 


eeeennencneneienane $$$} 


salvation 
justification 
eternity | 
sacrifice 
love 
the Word Y 
regeneration 
prayer 
repentence 
worship 





Experts in the use of words tell us that the nearer a word comes 
to the middle line, the ‘‘greyer’’ it becomes. It is lacking in color, 
content, and commanding power.—Eds. 
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if they understood the word, or had 
the right meaning, but whether it 
had any meaning at all for them. 

In the third place, they were asked 
to state whether or not they thought 
there should be a new word used for 
the ideas expressed in the old word. 

The results were extremely il- 
luminating, both as to the attitudes 
of the young people toward certain 
words and as to new lines of re- 
search which the questionnaire sug- 
gested. The young people ques- 
tioned were all Methodists or from 
Methodist homes and churches. 

Words to which they were in- 
different, or which they disliked, 


were sin, conscientious objector, pri- 
vate devotions, devil, brotherhood, 
a blessing, salvation, revival, conver- 
sion, pacifist. That makes quite a 


dent in our traditional vocabulary. 

Even worse than their dislike or 
indifference was their ignorance of 
the meaning of many of these 
words. Among those listed as hav- 
ing no definite meaning for them 
were private devotions, devil, pact- 
fist, conscientious objector, salva- 
tion, Holy Spirit. 

They asked for new words to take 
the place of devil, sin, revival, con- 
version, salvation, soul, spiritual 
blessing, pacifist. 

Some modern preachers are rec- 
ognizing the need for new words 
and expressions. A dictionary, for 
instance, lists 18 meanings for the 
word conversion. It is no wonder 
that young people become confused 
when they hear the word in a re- 
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ligious address, unless some pains 
are taken to explain its exact mean- 
ing. 

As a part of the recognition of a 
need for new words and expres- 
sions, Leslie Weatherhead speaks of 
“the disharmony of the soul with 
God” when he talks about sin. That 
phrase, probably, does not have 
much meaning to the older people, 
but it does stir the imagination of 
college youth. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick excels in 
new terms. He calls sin “moral dis- 
aster,” and speaks of a man as being 
“morally whipped.” We of the 
younger generation can understand 
that. When Dr. Fosdick speaks of 
“moral disgrace,” “moral diseases,” 
“spiritual inhospitality to the best,” 
and “moral humiliation,” youth lis- 
tens with understanding. 

Perhaps these terms are no better 
than the older ones, but to a large 
majority of young people they — 
convey ideas, and that, after all, i 
the real purpose of all ain 


WwW E LIVE in an age when 


every idea is presented to people 
through words—new words full of 
vigor and life—and yet the pulpit 
limps along with a vocabulary en- 
feebled by arthritic old age. 

Every minister should feel under 
obligation really to know young 
people, their ideas and their way of 
expressing those ideas. He should 
be able to talk to them in their own 
language. Nothing less will do. The 
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missionary learns the language of 
the people among whom he pro- 
poses to work. W hy not expect the 
same of the preacher in the pulpit 
of the old home church? 

The young people should be en- 
couraged to make their own words. 
Only those which they create them- 
selves will have either a lasting in- 
fluence or permanence in the lan- 
guage. Give them a chance. Young 
people are creative. They may make 
a really great contribution to cur- 
rent religious thought if permitted 
creativity in this way. 

Ministers and religious educators 
need to stimulate their own imagi- 
nations. It has often been said that 


one of the secrets of the gospel of 
Christ is its freshness as each suc- 
ceeding generation discovers for it- 
self. We have made the gospel stale 
and rancid by dousing it in yester- 
year’s bad preserves. The meaning 
of the gospel would be immeasur- 
ably deepened for us if we could 
only discover the exact meanings of 
the words we use, add new mean- 
ings of our own, clarify the old and 
invent some new words. 

The majority of our young peo- 
ple want to follow Christ, but they 
will not do so unless he is presented 
in their language, and they speak 
but one dialect—the language of 
youth. 


A PREACHER’S QUALIFICATIONS 


T HE OTHER day, a member of the pastoral relations committee in a 
certain church read a letter purporting to come from an applicant: 
‘| have many qualifications. I’ve been a preacher with much suc- 


cess, and also had some success as a writer. 
I’ve been a leader most places I’ve been. 
| have never preached in one place 


organizer. 
“| am over 50 years of age. 


Some say I’m a good 


more than three years. In some places | have left town after my work 


has caused riots and disturbances. 


‘| must admit | have been in jail three or four times, but not be- 


cause of any real wrong doing. 


‘‘My health is not too good, though | still get a great deal done. 


“The churches | have preached in have been small, 


cated in several large cities. 


though lo- 


“I’ve not got along too well with religious leaders in towns where | 
have preached. In fact, some have threatened me and even attacked 


me physically. 


‘| am not too good at keeping records. | have even been known to 


forget whom | have baptized. 
““‘However, if you can use me, 


| shall do my best for you.” 
The committee member looked over his fellows and said: 


“Well, 


what do you think? Shall we hire him?” 

The others were aghast. Hire an unhealthy, trouble-making, absent- 
minded ex-jailbird? Was the man who read the letter crazy? Who was 
the applicant anyway? Who would have such colossal nerve?”’ 


“‘Oh,”” said the man who had written the letter, 


>» 


‘Apostle Paul. 


a 


it’s just signed, 


—Paut Licut, St. Paul Pioneer Press 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


My Rendezvous With DEATH 


By B. H. DUNCAN 
Formerly Editor the Arkansas Baptist 


Ir WAS Oct. 28, 1955, that the 
doctor, after completing his tests, 
came to my hospital room and with 
some hesitation told me: “I think 
you would want me to be perfectly 
frank with you.” 

I had undergone three weeks of 
examinations and had been com- 
mitted to the hospital for two days 
of final and conclusive tests. Then 
came the stunning announcement: I 
had an early rendezvous with death. 
I was a victim of dreaded leukemia. 
All victims of leukemia I had 
known had succumbed to the dis- 
ease within a few weeks. 

I thought of my personal friend, 
Dr. M. Theron Rankin, executive 
secretary of the foreign missions 
board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. He was planning a trip to 
South America to look over the mis- 
sion fields in that area. He went to 
his doctor fora physical checkup 
and discovered that he had leuke- 
mia. He lived only a few weeks. I 
thought of others. I was brought 
face-to-face with the possibility that 
I had but a few weeks to live. 

Early in October I had discovered 
a lump in my left side. I consulted 
my doctor, and he told me my 
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spleen was enlarged. He ordered the 
series of tests which resulted in the 
fateful announcement. 

During the next few days I tried 
to adjust my thinking and my 
working to the prospect of an early 
death. An emergency came that 
seemed to bring death even nearer. 

Early on the morning of Nov. 7, 
1955, I was seized with a terrific 
pain in the area of the left kidney. 
The doctor was called. He rushed 
to my home and gave me a hypo- 
dermic. In reply to a question from 
my wife, he told us I was probably 
suffering from an internal hemor- 
rhage. 

X ray revealed that the enlarged 
spleen was pressing against the kid- 
ney. Several doctors were called into 
consultation to decide what should 
be done. There was danger that the 
kidney might be injured and my 
life threatened immediately. 

The doctor’s first decision was for 
surgery to remove the spleen. The 
operation was scheduled for the 
morning of Nov. 10, but then be- 
cause of the low platelet count in 
my blood there was danger that the 
bleeding could not be controlled. A 
second conference of the doctors re- 
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sulted in the decision in favor of 
X-ray therapy to shrink the spleen. 

The deep-therapy treatments 
were continued at intervals over a 
period of about two months. These 
treatments reduced the spleen sufh- 
ciently to relieve the discomfort. 
But they posed a different problem. 
X-ray treatments lowered the white 
corpuscles to the point that there 
was danger of infection. This called 
for a round of antibiotics and the 
threat of a blood transfusion. 

A little later I had an attack of 
pneumonia and spent 11 days in the 
hospital. The pneumonia added to 
the leukemia was almost too much 
for my weakened body. But after 
two months of treatment I was able 
to come to my office for an hour or 


two each day. 


I WAS ordained a Baptist minis- 
ter on Apr. 10, 1910. My ministry 
had been spent in the pastorate until 
May 1, 1947, when I became editor 
of the Arkansas Baptist. 

In the pastorate I had counseled 
with literally hundreds of people 
who were facing death. I had 
prayed with them in their last hours. 
I had turned from the death-bed to 
comfort hundreds of others in the 
hour of sorrow. Standing by the 
open casket, I had pointed thou- 
sands to Christ as the one sufh- 
cient Comforter in times of sorrow. 

Now, I was in the eye of a hurri- 
cane of emotional and mental dis- 
turbance, yet my situation required 
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calm and deliberate thinking and 
wise planning during the time that 
was left to me. 

Death is never a pleasant assign- 
ment. It is doubly difficult when it 
may mean leaving a sick wife who 
had recently been a hospital patient 
herself. I was especially concerned 
that she might be adequately pro- 
vided for. I tried to arrange my 
temporal affairs as best I could in 
anticipation of only a few more 
months of life. 

Facing the prospect of an early 
death, I encountered this persistent 
question: Will my life in these few 
weeks be an example of what I have 
long preached? Now that it has 
come so near to me, does death look 
different from the way it looked 
when I was counseling with others 
and praying with them? Am I will- 
ing to rest my case upon the assur- 
ance that I gave to others through 
the years? 

After a thorough heartsearching, 
I found that I could add nothing 
new for my own counsel. I could 
say with Paul, “I know whom I 
have believed, and am _ persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against 
that day. ...” The same assurances 
of God’s Word which had met the 
needs of others became sufficient 
for me. The same Christ whom | 
had tried to hold up as Lord and 
Savior to others in their trials is also 
my Comforter and Stay. 

It has been a wonderful experi- 
ence through which I have gone 
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during the past year, ‘an experience 
that has tested the anchorage of my 
soul. I rejoice that I have been able 
to hold steady and firm. 

This experience has enriched my 
life by a conscious nearness of my 
Lord and the sufficiency of his re- 
deeming grace. 

Early in this experience I was re- 
minded of Heb. 4:15: “For we have 
not an high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities. .. .” To be touched with 
feeling means to be moved with 
sympathetic understanding and 
helpfulness toward the person 
whose infirmities have aroused one’s 
compassion. 

It is beside the point that God has 
given me a year’s extension of life 
since the doctor’s fateful announce- 


ment on Oct. 28, 1955. What I faced 
more than a year ago was the pros- 
pect of an early death. It is by the 


grace of God that a degree of 
strength has been afforded me dur- 
ing the past year to carry on my 
work on a very limited schedule. 
The promise of Heb. 4:15 has not 
failed during these experiences. His 
trustworthiness has been demon- 
strated in the crises of the year that 
is NOW past. 

The deadly killer is still in my 
blood stream. It is operating quietly 
at the moment, but it may start its 
rampage at any time. I resigned my 
position as editor this Jan. 1, be- 
cause of my health condition. I do 
not want to hang on until I col- 
lapse completely. 

Death may be only a matter of 
weeks. Meanwhile, I have no il- 
lusions concerning the disease, and 
neither am I despondent and mo- 
rose. I expect to live a full life while 
life lasts, whether it turns out to be 
long or short. 


ON GIVING ONESELF 

Lorp, make me a channel of thy peace: That where there is hatred, 
I may bring love. That where there is wrong, I may bring the spirit 
of forgiveness. That where there is discord, I may bring harmony. That 
where there is error, I may bring truth. That where there is doubt, 
I may bring faith. That where there is despair, I may bring hope. 
That where there are shadows, I may bring light. That where there is 
sadness, I may bring joy. 

Lord, grant that I may seek rather to comfort—than to be comforted; 
to understand—than to be understood; to love—than to be loved; for 
it is by giving that one receives; it is by self-forgetting that one finds; 
it is by forgiving that one is forgiven; it is by dying that one awakens 
to eternal life. 


—St. Franeis or Assist 
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SERMON SUGGESTIONS 


SATS LANNE A I NO ERLE BIE TR ORES ak RE Ti Ct 


TaN oP EE 


Beginning the Lenten Season, these are sug- 
gestions for a series of sermons based on 


themes from Romans 


12:1-5. The tradi- 


tional color for Lent is violet, or purple. 


I appeal to you therefore, breth- 
ren, by the mercies of God, to pre- 
sent your bodies as a living sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable to God, which 
is your spiritual worship. Do not 
be conformed to this world but be 
transformed by the renewal of your 
mind, that you may prove what 1s 
the will of God, what is good and 
acceptable and perfect... . For as in 
one body we have many members, 
and all the members do not have 
the same function, so we, though 
many, are one body in Christ, and 
individually members one of an- 


other. (Rom. 1-2, 4-5) 


By the Mercies of God: March 10 (Day 
of Dedication), First Sunday in Lent. 
Text: ‘‘l beseech you .. . by the mercies 
of God .. .” Rom. 12:1. Scripture: 
Rom. 12:1-5; Rev. 19:5-10. Hymns: 
72, “This Is My Father’s World’; 76, 
‘“‘There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy.” 


“I BeseecH You!” God pleads, 
when he could command. “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” A strange 
way for the Creator to deal with 
the created. 

God usually whispers; sometimes 
he has to shout. It is dangerous to 
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ignore God’s whisper, forcing him 
to shout. He whispers through the 
love of Christ; he shouts in the 
screaming of the bombs we drop 
upon each other. 

God’s deepest call comes not by 
fear, but by his mercies. The fear 
of the Lord may be the beginning 
of wisdom, but the love of God is 
its fulfillment. The Prodigal Son 
was drawn back to his father and 
back to life, not by fear, but by love. 

God has not dealt with us accord- 
ing to our deserts. Each has received 
more than he has a right to de- 
mand. Pierce Harris warns us, “If 
God is not as near as he once was, 
don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that it was God who moved.” 

The mercies of God—“unresting, 
unhasting, and silent as_ light.” 
Every heart-beat, every breath, and 
every thought is by the grace of 
God. Life is basically good, else 
tragedy would not be tragedy. 

In his mercy God allows certain 
things to happen in the transforma- 
tion of humanity from sons of men 
to sons of God. The cross, in all its 
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awfulness, has proved itself God’s 
greatest mercy. To paraphrase Paul 
Scherer, “There are some things 
that mercy cannot do, and still be 
mercy.” 


A Living Sacrifice: March 17, Second 
Sunday in Lent. Text: ‘‘Present your 
bodies a living sacrifice .. .’” Rom. 12:1. 
Scripture: Isa. 58:6-12; Luke 14:16- 
24. Hymns: 256, “Faith of Our 
Fathers’; 266, ‘‘O Young and Fearless 
Prophet.” 


THINK OF GiIvING yourself as 
Christ gave himself. Being a Chris- 
tian is the investment of a life, and 
life discovers its meaning only in 
the cause to which it is dedicated. In 
this cause it finds purpose. 

The excuses of today are similar 
to those of the time of Christ. “I 
have bought a field”: well, work 
that field with God. “I have bought 
a yoke of oxen”: that is good, now 
use those oxen to do God’s plowing. 
“T have married a wife”: good, now 
bring your entire family into a cre- 
ative relationship with God. 

You say to yourself: “My busi- 
ness, it must go on, it must be main- 
tained. I cannot let it fail.” Let your 
business be God’s business and 
God’s business your business. 

God has a first choice for each of 
us. The choice is where we can 
render the greatest service and dis- 
cover the highest fulfillment. Find 
that, if you can. But if you have 
missed that first choice, God has a 
second choice for you; it arises out 
of the situation where you are and 
the time in which you live. 
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Living with purpose—and that 
purpose becoming a growing pur- 
pose—this is life! William James 
said, “The great use of life is to 
spend it for something which out- 
lasts it.” 

We declare with Henry P. Van 
Dusen: “Life is a moral challenge 
...a challenge to see life as a great 
struggle, and to resolve to spend 
and be spent in that struggle . . . so 
that what we call the Kingdom of 
God on earth may come.” 


Acceptable Unto God: March 24, Third 
Sunday in Lent. Text: ‘Holy, acceptable 
unto God .. .”” Rom. 12:1. Scripture: 
Matt. 4:1-11; Mark 11:15-18. Hymns: 
1, ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy’’; 299, “‘l Want a 
Principle Within.” 

THE Question, “Am I acceptable 
to God ?” is the first question of life. 
If I am not acceptable to God, I am 
not acceptable! Is my life such that 
God can use it? 

At sunrise one morning, as I 
looked down upon the sleeping 
houses of my neighborhood, I asked 
myself: “By what do we square our 
lives? By our own desires? By the 
standards of our neighbors? By the 
law, so that we will not get caught? 





Special Days 


Mar. 3-10—Week of Dedication 
Mar. 6—Ash Wednesday 

Mar. 8—World Day of Prayer 
Mar. 25—The Annunciation 
Apr. 7—Passion Sunday 











Or do we square our lives with 
God?” 

Am [| a fit instrument to be used 
effectively by God? A little lower 
than the angels, all things under my 
feet: Am I worthy of such respon- 
sibility? Am I fit to run God’s 
world? 

Someone adds it up, “It is not 
square miles but square people that 
make a nation great.” It is not num- 
bers, or wealth, but good people 
that make a church effective. If sin 
and unworthiness have a hold upon 
us, we are ineffective. We are not 
acceptable to God—or even to our- 
selves. 

There are two Americas. One is 
the drinking America, the fast liv- 
ing, loose thinking, loose speaking 
America. There is another Amer- 
ica: the America of solid homes, of 
honesty and faithfulness, of high 
ideals and _ self-discipline. Which 
kind of America do we as Chris- 
tians represent? 

There are millions of seed for the 
few that take root. There are mil- 
lions of people, for the few that let 
Christ become incarnate in them. 


Not Conformed—tTransformed: March 
31, Fourth Sunday in Lent. Text: ‘‘Be 
not conformed to this world; but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your 
mind. . .”” Rom. 12:2. Scripture: Luke 
10:38-42; Heb. 9:11-15. Hymns: 209, 
“Amazing Grace’; 347, ‘‘How Sweet 
the Name of Jesus Sounds.” 


J. B. Pumps (in Letters to 
Young Churches) translates our 
“Do not let the world around 


text: 
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you squeeze you into its own 
mould, but let God re-mould your 
minds from within.” 

In speaking of the compulsion of 
the herd, E. Stanley Jones gives 
good advice: We live with the herd 
and deal with the herd because we 
must. It is life. But the herd is not 
God. Put God first; go with the 
herd until the herd breaks with the 
will of God. At that place, break 
with the herd. 

In my study a young man stood 
before me in terrifying spiritual 
struggle: a man’s soul swinging in 
the balance; a pendulum swinging 
between heaven and hell. With sur- 
render to God the saint would take 
over; without that surrender the 
devil was in possession. 

Stop wrestling with your beset- 
ting sin. Wrestle with God! Do not 
let him go lest he bless you. That’s 
what God wants. And as you 
wrestle with God you are not really 
wrestling against God, but with 
God against your own false ego un- 
til the ego is pushed aside by you 
and God, and God moves in and 
takes its place. 

The church that does not release 
the transforming power of God is 
not a church. With James Stewart 
we say, “Christ imparts to those 
who receive him the very life of 
God.” 

“The spirit of God is a dynamic 
and disturbing force.” Life refuses 
to light up without it. The Spirit of 
God drives us forward and gives us 
peace. 
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World Parish 


Methodism in Italy 


By REGINALD KISSACK 


English Missionary Society, Rome, Italy 


THE MUD was ankle-deep, the 
rain a waterfall. The light of the 
storm lantern reflected on the ham- 
mer and sickle whitewashed on the 
gatepost. That perhaps made the 
woman speak. To the preacher 
floundering behind she said, “I’d do 
this for the Gospel, but 1 wouldn’t 
for the Party.” 

Inside the village inn the con- 
gregation waited, thirty peasants 
sitting round the walls. Themselves, 
the furniture, the service itself 
might have belonged to a past cen- 
tury. Finally they went home, each 
carrying his own chair, lanterns 
glinting on rain and mud. 

That picture tells several stories. 
Methodism in the past has built 
good city churches in Italy, but the 
field for today should be the back- 
ward “Communist” areas of the 
South. Far from being the enemy of 
the Gospel, communism can be its 
forerunner. Italian communism is 
not a “yea” to Moscow; it is a “no” 
to Rome. Innately the Italian wants 
God and believes that there is a way 
to him that is also the way to social 
justice. 

The picture shows what the tradi- 
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tional Methodist methods of lay 
leadership, hard circuit-riding, and 
cottage meetings can do. A circuit 
of seven churches and 200 members 
has been raised up since 1948. 

Yet it was the Waldensian 
Church that did this work. Their 
relations with Methodists are so 
close that only organic union could 
make them closer. Legitimately one 
asks: Why do the Methodists not 
do the work themselves? 

Since 1930 the Methodist Church 
of Italy has been pounded by three 
successive blows, flinging it back 
onto the defensive. Only by a mira- 
cle of grace did it not perish. 

Mussolini’s treaty with the Vati- 
can in 1929 meant legal restriction 
and even persecution. The sudden 
cessation of American support in 
the 1930s created an internal crisis 
in which schools and churches had 
to be sold. The war of 1940 severed 
for over five years every link with 
outside Methodism. It meant sus- 
picion for all and concentration 
camp for some. 

Still restricted, it hopes that Re- 
publican Italy will restore some of 
its liberty. Of all the churches of 
Italy, the Methodist has achieved the 
greatest measure of economic inde- 
pendence. Yet 4,000 poor members 
can hardly support unaided 62 
churches and 25 ministers. 


They still look wistfully to a pros- 
perous America, a little envious of 
the Waldensians who are very con- 
siderably helped from there. With a 
substantial loan of $100,000, some of 
their property could be developed so 
as to yield a useful income. With an 
increased income, their pastors 
might be “motorised.” At present 
only one has a car. 

Yet the most tragic consequence 
of those sad events was that between 
1934 and 1948 no new candidate for 
the ministry could be accepted. 
Since then two have been trained 
for us at the Waldensian Seminary, 
and three are in residence now. But 
of the rest of the ministry, two- 
thirds will have passed their 70th 
birthday before 1965. 

Protestantism is strongest in Italy 
when it co-operates. Last winter a 
united evangelical campaign at 
Rome filled the largest of the 
churches every night for a week. 
Among the many who made deci- 
sions were some who owed their 
first awakening to the 15-minute 
Protestant radio service at 7:30 a.m. 
each Sunday from Rome. A similar 
broadcast from Trieste, to which 
written responses can be made, has 
been receiving inquiries at the rate 
of one for every two minutes on the 
air. Our Methodist preachers have 
been foremost in this work. 


Wanted: A recipe for interesting my class without the bother 


of being interested myself. Will pay liberal price. 
Miss TaKeiTeasy Restwett, in Christ Church Visitor, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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Education 


Are SUNDA 


oor 


By WILLIAM ESLER SLOCUM 
Pastor, the Methodist Church, Wayland, N. Y. 


When worship service and church school have conflicting 
goals, neither can do its job well in educating for worship. 


Suppose that you and I take 
our position on the street in sight of 
a Roman Catholic church a short 
time before the service is scheduled 
to start. We see children going to 
church. Some are with members of 
a family. Others are alone. But they 
are all going to church. 

Now let us go up the street to a 
Protestant church—almost any Prot- 
estant church. The church school is 
in session, but it is nearly time for 
the church service. Here the church 
school comes first because it is 
thought that it is essential for the 
children to be fresh if they are to 
get the most out of their study 
period. 

Now the church bell rings. We 
see the children, the young people, 
and even some of the adults going 
away from church. 

In many places we have so em- 
phasized religious education we are 
actually teaching our children that 
the church school is more important 
than church. Some directors of re- 
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ligious education have gone so far 
as to tell us that a childish devo- 
tional period, filled with children’s 
prayers and children’s songs, is bet- 
ter for the child than a service of 
worship which he does not under- 
stand. 

This is one of those theories 
which sounds good, but the record 
shows that it does not work out in 
practice. It is essential that the child 
receive religious education which he 
can understand, but he does not 
need to understand all that happens 
when he worships. If we were to 
worship only as we understand, we 
would do very little worshiping. 
What we do in worship is to “ac- 
knowledge the worth of” Jesus 
Christ and his way to God—and 
who amongst us fully understands 
that? 

More than religious education, 
more than prayers and songs pre- 
pared for his age, the child needs 
that feeling of awe and wonder 
which comes as he unites with other 
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members of his family in an experi- 
ence of worship which no one really 
comprehends. 

Consider the experience of a 
young wife whose marriage was in 
danger of breaking up. When I 
asked about her ‘religious back- 
ground, she said, “When I was a 
child, I was sent to Sunday school. 
The church was for adults, not chil- 
dren. When I began to consider my- 
self an adult, I naturally stopped 
going to Sunday school. Now re- 
ligion seems to me to be a childish 
approach to life.” 

In stressing the importance of the 
church school, figures are sometimes 
used which have no real signifi- 
cance. The forthcoming issue of 
the 1956 General Minutes will 


show 350,769 members received 


and 213,866 as having been received 
from the church school. The infer- 
ence is that our church schools ac- 


count for something like two- 
thirds of the members received in- 
to the church, and that these mem- 
bers would not have been received 
were there no church school. 
Before accepting this conclusion I 
would like to know a few more 
facts. I would like to know how 
many of those listed as having been 
received from the church school 
also attended church, and how 
many were from church families 
and would have joined the church 
had there been no.church school. 
Now let us go to the 1956 General 
Minutes for a few more figures. We 
find that the church schools re- 
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ported a membership which in. 
cluded 2,283,818 children and 1,234. 
762 young people, and only 213,866 
of them joined the church. Two 
hundred eighteen thousand, seven 
hundred eighty-four children and 
189,676 adults were baptised; 100, 
090 were received from other de- 
nominations. We lost 89,509 by 
death and 73,857 to other denomi- 
nations. 

Our total membership increase 
was only 131,542, considerably less 
than what the figure would have 
been had we received as many as 
we baptized. Of course these figures 
mean little. But they do suggest 
that it is high time for all of us who 
are interested in the religious educa- 
tion of our children and young peo- 
ple to ask at least two pertinent 
questions: 1. What are we trying to 
do? 2. How well are we doing it? 

The first question, in my opinion, 
can be answered brieflys, We are try- 
ing to train children and young peo- 
ple to become loyal,,active, and in- 
telligent members of the church. 
The church-s¢hool program is, and 
to my thinking should be, an edu- 


William Esler Slocum 
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cational program pure and simple. 
It is not a program of evangelism, 
although when the Christian re- 
ligion and its source book, the Bible, 
are properly taught, they will have 
an evangelistic impact; but the life 
of the teacher will be the real evan- 
gelistic force, not the lesson taught. 

Neither is it the function of the 
church school to provide worship 
experiences for the child. Worship 
material should be taught so that 
the child may become familiar with 
services of worship used in the 
church and understand the lan- 
guage used. 

Sometimes it is surprising to learn 
what the child thinks is being said. 
I can still remember thinking that 
the soul was shaped something like 
a hoop. I got this impression in the 
days when gospel songs often took 
the pl ice of hymns in the church 
service. A popular one had this sen- 
tence: “Let me bathe my weary 
soul, satisfy and make it whole.” 

This was not quite what I sang. 
My version, which I thought was 
the correct version until I was old 
enough to read the words for my- 
self, went like this, “Let me bathe 
my weary soul, set it high and let 
it roll. . 

One thing the church school 
should do is to help the child know 
the great hymns and prayers of the 
church. It is not necessary for all of 
them to be memorized, but some of 
them should be. 

The answer to the second ques- 
tion is self-evident. The record 
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shows that we are not doing as well 
as we ought. Perhaps we can learn 
to do better during the next four 
years. I think we can if we will 
make our church schools true 
schools of the church, with a pro- 
gram of religious education supple- 
menting but never supplanting the 
church services. It would not be a 
question of church or church school. 
It would be the church-at-worship 
and the church-at-study. 

The program of religious educa- 
tion would be a part of the total 
program. The church school would 
not try to take care of the religious 
education of all ages, but it would 
try to do a really efficient job with 
children. It would have the best 
features of both the present church 
school and the junior church. 

The children would meet with 
the other members of the family for 
the service of worship. They would 
not be called out from the family 
pew for any portion of this service. 
Worship would be a family matter. 
No other experience, no church 
school session can ever mean so 
much to the child as this experience 
of worship shared with the rest of 
the family. 

Of course the church must pro- 
vide a real service of worship such 
as is provided by those who make 
full use of our Book of Worship. 
Unfortunately the so-called services 
of worship as conducted in some of 
our churches are little better than 
the devotional exercise of the church 
This must be corrected, if 
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we are to do a constructive job of 
religious education. 

Some time ago I visited a church 
in which the minister announced 
the parts of the service with, “next 
on our program we have. .. .” It 
was a program, put together so care- 
lessly that no one was inspired to 
worship. The sermon was truly in- 
spiring, but the inspiration of wor- 
ship was denied the “audience,” 
which enjoyed a short “musical pro- 
gram” and listened to a short 
“Scripture reading” and then a 
long “prayer.” 

The church of my dreams would 
provide a real service of worship in 
an atmosphere of worship. Then, 
while the older members of the 
family enjoyed (or endured) the 
sermon, the children would assem- 
ble in their classes for a program of 
religious education fitted to their 
needs. This program would help 
them to understand as much as pos- 
sible the service of worship. 

It would give them a sound 
knowledge of the Bible and of the 
organization, doctrines, and history 
of their church. Advancement from 
class to class would be by examina- 
tion and by class work just as it is 
in the day school. Pupils would be 
gradu: ited from this school by being 
confirmed as full members of their 
church. 

If mental health (or ill-health) is 
one of the major problems of our 
day, the church has a real responsi- 
bility for the future. The church 
must help the child attain an emo- 
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tional maturity and security in spite 
of stresses and strains. One of the 
best ways of accomplishing this is 
to see to it that he develops the 
habit of regular attendance, with 
other members of the family, on the 
services of public worship. 

From the standpoint of mental 
health, it does not matter so very 
much what a child is taught about 
religion so long as it does not con- 
flict with what he learns about the 
world from other sources. The fore- 
most responsibility of the church to 
the child is to give him an experi- 
ence of public worship which will 
bring him into contact with a 
reality upon which he can actually 
depend. 

Other forms of worship will not 
be neglected, for worship takes 
many forms. The devotional exer- 
cises of the various groups which 
meet from time to time constitute 
worship. The personal prayer life 
of which Christ was speaking when 
he told his disciples to retire to their 
closets when they prayed is certainly 
worship. But the heart of all Chris- 
tian worship is the sacrament of 
Holy Communion as it is celebrated 
in the Church. Next to this is the 
service of public worship. 

So, let us provide a service in an 
atmosphere of worship for every 
member of the family. Then, while 
the older members listen to the ser- 
mon, we will assemble the children 
in classes for a program of religious 
education fitted to their needs. This 
program will help them to under- 
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stand, as much as possible, the serv- 
ice of worship in which they have 
just taken part. It will give them a 
sound knowledge of the Bible. It 
will make them familiar with the 
organization, doctrines, and history 
of their church. 

Advancement from class to class 
will be on the basis of work done, 
just as it is in the day school. Pupils 
will be graduated from this school 
by being confirmed as full members 
of the church. 

After graduation from the church 
school, religious education will be 
continued under other forms and 
names. First, there will be a church 
high school for those of high-school 
age. This will compare favorably 
and tie in with the work being done 
in the secular high school. Method- 
it Men, the Wesleyan Service 


Guild, the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, and other groups 
will have their own programs of 
religious education. 

Some of these groups may meet 
after the church service while wait- 
ing for the dismissal of the church 
school. Some will meet at other 
times. Their work will come under 
the supervision of the board of edu- 
cation, but it will not be called 
church or Sunday school. 

The church school will have a 
definite goal, the confirmation of 
well-instructed young people. It can 
reach this goal if it will give all 
its time and effort to religious edu- 
cation and not try to be, what it 
never intended to be, a substitute 
for the church. When the church 
and church school become competi- 
tors, both are weakened. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


Genuine communication is always personal. There are cases in 
which mass communication becomes personal, but in the present state 
of mass communication the combination of these two words ‘‘mass”’ 


and ‘‘communication”’ 


is apt to contain a misleading delusion. A 


great deal of what is produced by these media is propaganda, or a 
drugging away of the emptiness of countless people, molding the 
feelings and thoughts according to a pattern which makes them pas- 


sive tools. ... 


This is not the only thing that can be said about 


the mass media, but it should be said first, because these media have 
enormous demonic potentialities and realizations. They also have 


good potentialities. . . . 


What we need is not a rejection of these media, which merely will 
be continuously perfected, but a critical use of them, a building up 
of our own criteria and style and a struggle with their demonic, 
culture-destroying tendencies. The Church owes as one of its services 
to the world, to this sector of modern life, the producing of men 
and women who find ways of being the conscience of the world. 

—HENprRIK Kraemer, in The Communication of the Christian Faith 
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Church Administration 


My Bulletin Board 
SAYS 


By W. S. DAWSON 


Methodist Minister 
of Takopuna, Aukland, N. Z. 


Earty in my ministry I found 
a devoted layman with a gift for 
posters and paint. He and I formed 
a team on which I supplied the 
messages and he translated them 
into colorful and bold notices, six 
feet by four, which preach their 
silent messages to thousands of 
passers-by. 

In framing the messages, I have 
followed certain rules: 

1. I have avoided anything which 
is merely prudential advice. We 
have a Gospel; it is more than good 
counsel. 

2. The messages must never be 
cheap. We have a standard of dig- 
nity and seriousness which we must 
not lower by slick notices. 

3. Notices must not be too long— 
30 words should be the 
limit. 

4. No notice should be displayed 
for more than three weeks to a 
month. 

5. The messages must be varied 
in content as well as in style; chal- 
lenge must alternate with exposi- 
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outside 


tion of the faith, seasonal messages 
with invitations to the fellowship. 
Here are some that I have used: 


SEASONAL 
Christmas is a Birthday, before 
it is a holiday. 


We say, “I couldn't care less.” 
Good Friday says, ‘God 
couldn’t care more.” 


EXPOSITION OF THE FAITH 
The Secret of Happiness: 


Someone to love. 

Something to do. 

Something to hope for. 
Christ offers us all three. 


GROUNDS FOR HOPE: 


God does not despair of his 
world: 

He has invested his Son in the 
human race! 
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Religion is the kind of burden 
to a man that wings are to a 
bird. 


APPROACH THROUGH THE 
FAMILY 
“Old faith, 
patched, 
is poor wear 
daughters.” 
—Hugh Redwood 


cut down and 


for sons and 


You can build yourself a house, 
but only Christ can transform 
it into a home. 


DIRECT CHALLENGE 


Two Kinds of Fool: 
One says in his heart, “There is 
no God.” 
The other says, ‘There is no 
hurry.” 


God has offered forgiveness for 
our repentance, but not 

tomorrow for our procrastina- 
tion. 


Men Wanted! 


The Carpenter of Nazareth 
needs men to help Him build a 


new world. Apply within! 


TO THE OUTSIDER 
No man enters this church as a 
stranger. 
All who worship here are fellow 
pilgrims of the Christian way. 
FEBRUARY, 1957 


Good News! 
God does not wait until we are 
good: 
He accepts us as we are, and 
loves us into goodness. 


The Church does not consist of 
the good, 


But of those who want to be 
better! 


The Church—the 
those who love 


union of 


In the service of those who 
need. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Time is always our enemy, 
unless we remember eternity 


Christian ethics without Chris- 
tian faith are like cut flowers: 
They linger for a while, and 
then fade and die. 


Christianity is not vague religi- 
osity: 
It consists in what one thinks, 
feels, and does about Jesus 
Christ. 


The only antidote for Ego- 
tism— 


Christian Worship. 


A Heart at peace with God is a 
fountain of peace in the world. 
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Pastoral Care 


A Plan that keeps aged and invalid members of the congregation active— 


Our Shut-ins 


Retired schoolteacher Temple Bruner 
(left) reports hospital visits to 
minister Herbert E. Richards 


Tuirty YEARS in bed! A bed 
in which the most important days 
in the life of Lare Reight have been 
lived. 

Some people called him a “shut- 
in.” Horrible word, “shut-in”! It 
blends in its meaning with “shut- 
out.” Lare is neither. 

His mind alert, his eye keen, his 
gnarled hands busily outstretched in 
service, his heart actively overflow- 
ing in triumphant love, Lare lives 
every day of his life. 

What is the secret of Lare’s hap- 
piness? 

The answer is startlingly simple. 
Lare is wanted. Better still, Lare is 
needed. Among all institutions the 
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Shut Out 


By HERBERT E. RICHARDS 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Boise, Ida. 


church has the means to fulfill the 
yearning to be wanted. 

First Methodist Church, Boise, 
Ida., to this end looks for serv- 
ice activities in which mature peo- 
ple can invest their lives. First comes 
the prayer chain—a growing pro- 
gram, integrated with lay visitors, 
in which the more physically active 
senior members lead along with the 
minister. Furthermore, the prayer 
chain integrates with the minister’s 
visiting schedule on one hand and 
on the other with good-neigh- 
bor zone visitation program (con- 
ducted by lay people). 

Since most shut-ins can use the 
telephone, this instrument becomes 
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the blessed link to receive each day 
the names of those who appreciate 
a prayer of joy or a prayer to aid 
them in their sorrow. 

We have found that the prayer 
chain is led best by some mature 
person in good health who can or- 
ganize shut-in members. The chair- 
man keeps each person in the chain 
informed through daily telephone 
calls, listing those to be served by 
intercessory prayer. Unquestion- 
ably, the Protestant church loses 
when it de-emphasizes the prayer of 
intercession. 

These are the steps in our prayer 
chain procedure: 

1. A lay visitor, who also may be 
a retired person in the evergreen 
season of living, finds sickness in 
his own neighborhood or in the hos- 
pital on his visiting day. He or she 
reports such sickness to the chair- 
man of the prayer chain, who then 
phones one or more of the shut-in 
links of the chain. Each morning 
the prayer chain member lifts a 
prayer for those in need—either by 
name or as anonymous recipients of 
prayers of gratitude, prayers for di- 
vine guidance, or requests for help. 

2. Another useful program for 
elder citizens is the Evergreen Serv- 
ice Club. This service-centered or- 
ganization proves to be the working 
center for the prayer chain, while at 
the same time its own program 


Mrs. Ralph Wolf, chairman 
of the prayer chain, telephones 
the “links” daily 
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gives added zest for living with its 
social-worshipful outlook, which is 
an integral part of the total church 
program. 

Evergreen executives assume the 
direction and use of “Tiny Tim” 
recorders, which permit an older 
person who still drives an automo- 
bile to take small recorders with 
taped sermons to the bedridden and 
homebound. A limited weekly 
schedule for one person is recom- 
mended so that all may participate 
and so that one will not be strained 
to discouragement and overwork. 

The Evergreen Club makes avail- 
able “The Bible When You Want 
It” booklets to those who are suffer- 
ing from sickness. In this way the 
living Scripture meets the mood of 
those who have lived by the Word. 
Furthermore, Evergreen members 
can use and instruct others in the 
program of “Sunset and Sunrise,” 
in which one receives directed med- 
itations in the hour of difficulty as 
well as the hour of joy. This shar- 
ing expression integrates with the 


















“advisory council in which each old- 
ster becomes an elder statesman.” 

Readers will note that this pro- 
gram for the aged employs all five 
human senses. Because of Roman 
Catholic abuse of the relationship 
between faith and feeling, Protes- 
tantism has largely discarded this 
significant means. We have thrown 
out the cups with the dishwater. 
Simply because the prayer bead has 
been misused is no reason why we 
should reject a Protestant equiva- 
lent. 

The same criticism applies to the 
sense of smell and the sense of taste. 
Protestantism has employed the 
sense of sight and sound to the ex- 
clusion of all other sense resources. 

One device that we have found 
satisfactory and available at modest 
cost is the mustard-seed program. 
This can employ the sense of feeling 
and remind one of the immortal 
statement about faith as a mustard 
seed. 

More than that, the directed med- 
itation should immediately chal- 
lenge the recipient to service for 
others. It is not an escape—as some 
wisely fear—if properly used after 
significant training. The oldster as 
well as the youngster can have en- 
couragement to reach out in service 
and inspiration. 

One retired businessman learned 
the language of mutes in order to 
speak to them and lead them in 
their prayers. This became a most 
satisfying and thrilling experience. 

Another businessman joined 
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with three retired businesswom 
to develop and complete details g 
the telephone network—an activi 
that unites a congregation, keeping 
small groups active without cliqueg 
being formed. Its greatest servicg 
for faith is its public relations val 
but it has others. 

Inter-relation of these servicegl 
with those of the pastor can 
seen immediately. The church 3 
not toasting marshmallows whilé 
the world burns. 

The pastor can render tremens 
dous service, we have discovered 
when he goes to the widow of 
widower a week or two after the 
death of the loved one and says, “f 
bring you comfort, you may be sure 
but I bring you a request, too. The! 
request is, will you be willing to 
serve in the cause of Jesus Christ 
and his Church? You are wanted! 
You are needed!” And then he} 
makes the request definite. 

To some readers this may appear 
to be rather sudden, but nothing 
will overcome loneliness, nothing 
will express love better than service 
to others. This is truly the message 
of Christian faith! 

Of course, there is nothing new 
in this idea of service, and its ap- 
plication to older people is not 
unique. Psychologists and_ others 
use large words—like geriatrics—to 
describe the various aspects of the 
problem. But there is no larger idea 
than this—simply showing older 
people that we mean what we say 
when we say, “You are needed!” 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


Circuit Rider 


By RICHARD S. DILLON 
Branch Librarian, California State Library 


C autrorNia and Nevada in the 1850s were 
ripe—over-ripe, actually—for missionary activity. 
Reckless and rootless men fought bitterly for the 
riches of the Sierra Nevada and the Comstock 
Lode, and there were few clergymen around. 

When a preacher from Honolulu visited the 
Mother Lode during the Gold Rush, he was 
shocked to find in all his ramblings only one min- 
ister, and he had forsaken the pulpit for a job set- 
ting pins in a bowling alley! 

In the cities, of course, clergymen were at work 
almost as soon as the first Argonauts landed. But in 
the hinterland the cause of Christianity was not so 4 
well served, and it was not until the 1860s that th 
Truckee-Reno area—really, a howling wilderness 
had a church and pastor. 

Frances Marion Willis, born Feb. 28, 1831,” 
Carmi, White County, IIl., and named for the cory 
manding officer of his Revolutionary War ancestors, 
was a western circuit rider. In 1853, he came on the 
overland trail with his brother Elias as a member 
the 50-man Heuston and Dorris Company. 
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Francis and Elias Willis worked 
their passage by herding the cattle. 

The Heuston-Dorris party came 
up the Truckee River Valley to 
camp on the banks of the lovely 
stream just a few miles below where 
Wadsworth, Nev., now stands. The 
meadows of the Truckee looked 
good to the bone-weary men who 
had brought the wagons, horses, 
and mules and the 750 surviving 
cattle down the Humboldt River, 
where the water had been bad, and 
across the Forty-Five Mile desert. 

After resting for a few days, the 
party moved up through the 
Truckee Meadows to Lake’s Cross- 
ing, where Reno was to be laid out 
14 years later. Francis Marion Wil- 
lis used to recall the lush pastures 
of the Truckee: 

“Such a grand sight for hungry 
cattle and horses! Thousands of 
acres of blue joint grass lay around 
us; our herds reveled in it for sev- 
eral days, and yet they could make 
no impression on it.” 

On Aug. 29, 1853, the company 
moved up-river to the foot of the 
mountains where Verdi was to rise 
later. They had to cross the sinuous 
Truckee 13 times on that march. A 
north wind caught them and put 
thick ice in their wash-basins that 
last night in Nevada (as if to re- 
mind them of the tragic fate of the 
Donners six years before), but in a 
few days they were in the balmy 
climate of the great central valley 
of California. The wagon train de- 
scended to the Sacramento River 
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and was finally disbanded in the 
Yolo area. 

Francis Willis and his brother 
worked in the mines for four years 
around Jamestown and Sonora, but 
then they moved west to the 
Sonoma area. There they turned to 
growing hay. Elias pocketed his 
earnings and returned to Illinois, 
but Francis used his hay money to 
go to school at Sonoma Academy, 
where he prepared himself for the 
teaching profession. He became a 
teacher in Sonoma, Plumas, and 
Lassen counties and soon began to 
do a little preaching on Sundays, 
too. 


In 1862, the same year in which 
he married Emma Margaret Steele, 
Francis Marion Willis “got the call” 
and was licensed to preach at a 
camp meeting held in Green Valley, 
about 12 miles from Santa Rosa and 
the site of a one-time post office of 
Peachland. The quarterly confer- 
ence was held alongside a huge pine 
log in the woods. 

John R. Tanzy was the presiding 
elder and William Hulburt was the 
pastor. Willis was appointed by 
Elder Adam Bland to the Truckee 
River Circuit of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He rode a little black 
pony all the way from Sonoma 
County to Nevada, via Placerville, 
to organize a church. 

Just 10 years after he had first 
camped beside the swift-flowing 
Truckee he returned on his pony. 
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He found boom towns in Virginia 
City, Gold Hill, Silver City, Dayton, 
and Washoe City although there 
was no railroad and no telegraph. 
From a handful of settlers, Nevada’s 
population jumped to 72,000 as 
Californians echoed the cry “Ho for 
Washoe!” and stampeded for the 
silver strikes by stage, on horseback, 
and on foot. 

The mining discoveries brought 
such a business and_ speculative 
spiral that hay from the Truckee 
Meadows was soon selling in Vir- 
ginia City for $125-$130 a ton. 
Buyers came to the Meadows and 
purchased it in the cock at $50 a 
ton. As Preacher Willis noted, 
“Everyone had money, and every- 
one spent money.” 

They did not spend anything on 
churches, however, and there was 
not a schoolhouse in the entire 
Truckee Valley. Sunday was de- 
voted more to horse racing and 
gambling than to prayers. Willis 
preached at Stone and Gates’ Cross- 
ing (as Glendale Crossing was then 
called) and at Lake’s Crossing 
(Reno). 

After looking over his entire cir- 
cuit from Hufficar’s to Glendale 
Crossing, and up to Crystal Peak, 
he sent for his wife and baby. He 
built a home for them just north of 
Verdi and across the river, in the 
village of Crystal Peak. 

Soon, he was a friend of the lead- 
ing citizens of Glendale Crossing. 
Like so many other lush valleys in 
the West, the Truckee Meadows 
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area was settled by land-grabbers 
and squatters. 

Preacher Willis could not afford 
to keep a horse during the winter 
but rode the circuit all sungmer 
long, picketing his horse out to 
graze. Many times, however, he 
walked the 18 miles between Crys- 
tal Peak and Glendale Crossing, 
bathing his feet in the cool, clear 
Truckee at the end of his trek. By 
swapping, he managed finally to get 
himself a good horse and gear; but 
a horse thief, apparently thinking 
the saddle “was too good for a 
preacher,” stole it and the bridle. He 
left Willis the horse, however. 

The men in the village of Glen- 
dale Crossing were genuinely sorry 
for his plight and they fixed him 
up with a clumsy substitute consist- 
ing of a bridle made of bailing rope 
reins and a saddle fashioned out of 
the remains of a broken saddle-tree. 
It was not comfortable but it beat 
walking. “I endured it all as some- 
thing necessary for the breaking-in 
of a young preacher,” Willis ad- 
mitted. 

Most of the money-hungry Com- 
stockers were not interested in the 
state of society or morality in Ne- 
vada. As Willis put it, “They kept 
their church letters hidden away in 
trunks and rarely said anything 
about their church relationships.” 
There were exceptions like Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Sessions of Glendale 
Crossing and the Orin Van Akens 
family of Crystal Peak. 


Willis kept his Sunday school 
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going in an abandoned carpenter 
shop while he held prayer meetings 
in Mrs. Van Aken’s parlor. A real 
“shouting Methodist,” he preached 
in vacant houses, sitting rooms, or 
anywhere. He was not afraid to in- 
vade saloons to preach to those who 
were there. 

The parlor prayer meetings were 
well attended by sinners along with 
the faithful. One time a drunk, who 
had staggered in from a hotel called 
Bull’s Station, blurted out “Lord 
have mercy on us hash eaters!” Wil- 
lis was humiliated, thinking that 
his meeting had been ruined. He 
closed it with a stern sermon and 
fled. Next day, to his surprise and 
delight, he was complimented by his 
flock for the fine sermon he had 
preached. 

Preacher Willis had no mission- 
ary appropriation. He had to live 
entirely off the yield of the collec- 
tion plate and the gifts of a few. 

Coming down from Crystal Peak 
one day in 1863, the preacher no- 
ticed stakes set out in the ground at 
regular intervals. He was told that 
they marked the preliminary survey 
of the Central Pacific railroad. 

The Truckee settlers were wild 
with enthusiasm for the railway and 
would pay good money to ride from 
Verdi to Reno—which was then 
simply called “end of track”—on 
the construction trains. 

During the winter of 1867-68 
Reno was laid out. M. C. Lake made 
a deal with Charlie Crocker of the 
Central Pacific, selling him 80 acres 
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on the north side of the river for a 
railroad station. Lake was given 
every alternate lot in Reno by 
Crocker, who could afford to be free 
with his gifts of sand and sage for, 
after all, Congress had given him 
some 5,000,000 acres of Nevada's 
public land! 

One night Reno was a series of 
stakes in the earth with hundreds 
of people sleeping near them in the 
sagebrush, hoping to be first in line 
at the public auction. The next day, 
May 9, 1868, Reno was a boom town 
with 200 lots sold by the railroad’s 
agent, the first one bringing $600. 
Within a month the town boasted 
a hundred houses, and by August a 
business block had sprung up, to- 
gether with a number of the 
ubiquitous saloons. “All day the 
hammer and saw is heard, and all 
night the fiddles scrape and the 
glasses clink,” said a contemporary 
of Preacher Willis. 

On Dec. 3, 1918, at Pacific Grove, 
Calif., death claimed the old 
Truckee circuit rider after a long 
career in God’s service. 

He always thought of himself as 
a Sierra circuit rider and the pioneer 
pastor of the Truckee. He was 
proud of his civilizing role there 
and once said, when asked about 
the Indian troubles of the sixties, 
when some of his parishioners fled 
to the safety of Washoe City, “I 
never carried a deadly weapon and 
have never known the need of one. 
I walked up and down the Truckee 
and never thought of danger.” 
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Church Administration 
a —————— 


What About Lay Leadership? 





By JOHN C. SOLTMAN 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Vancouver, Wash. 


Wit LAYMEN effectively 
lead a church? Can an important 
segment of work—evangelism, fi- 
nance, education—be _ successfully 
done under lay leadership? Is it pos- 
sible for ministers to share most of 
their administrative and_ pastoral 
load with their people? 

In theory, yes. In practice, maybe. 
Going churches frequently draw 
their power from a ministerial dy- 
namo, with lay leaders supplying 
little of the direction and effort. Too 
often the lay work is perfunctory 
and lay leadership weak. 

There are reasons. Some of them 
may appear in these suggestions for 
strengthening lay participation: 

The minister must believe in lay 
leadership. He must really want his 
laymen to work, instead of distrust- 
ing them when it comes to taking 
real responsibility. Seeing an official 
fail in his duties, many a pastor 
takes the reins into his own hands. 
As a result, the church is hampered 
and the minister is exhausted. Lay 
people will make mistakes, of 
course, but they will learn. 

Leaders must be chosen carefully. 
Some persons are not constituted to 
be leaders. Their selection as chair- 
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men of working units brings an 
inevitable sag in efficiency. As chair- 
man of the committee on nomina- 
tions, the minister can have much 
to say in the choice and training of 
lay people who take responsibilities. 

Each nominee for a chairmanship 
or other position of leadership 
should be selected with at least this 
one question in mind: “Is he a true 
leader, or is he capable of becoming 
one?” Each nominee should be 
asked in a dignified way to serve, 
and he should give written consent 
indicating that he will accept the 
duties involved. 

Leaders must be trained. Election 
to office does not show the officer 
how to lead. Telling him his duties 
does not suffice. The program-plan- 
ning session must be supplemented 
by a  leadership-training session. 
This may be done in one intensive 
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evening under direction of the min- 
ister. 

The following topics could be 
considered: A definition of leader- 
ship, personal preparation for lead- 
ership (through prayer, study of 
printed materials, discussion with 
other leaders), and steps toward un- 
derstanding a group. The session 
could also include effective means 
of getting group decision and ac- 
tion, how to conduct a meeting, 
room preparation, how to keep a 
program alive, how to use group 
dynamics. 

Lay leaders must be kept in- 
formed. An abundance of inspiring 
material comes to the minister, but 
much of it becomes obsolete on his 
desk or in his files unless he has a 
practical means of passing it on to 
the layman who needs it. 

One good technique is to read 
the mail with a pen in hand and 
some stamped envelopes on the 
desk. A jotted note at the head 
of a page, “Jim, you will be in- 
terested in this for your commission 
work,” will set ideas to work when 
Jim opens his morning mail the 
next day. 

Many ministers find the execu- 
tive committee (or pastor’s cabinet) 
an indispensable aid. Meeting once 
each month, a week prior to the 
commission or official board meet- 
ing, this committee is composed of 
commission chairmen, official board 
chairman, and such other leaders as 
may be desired. 

Its purpose is to allow the pastor 
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to brief his leaders for their work. 
(It is not the function of the com. 
mittee to predigest the business of 
the commission or of the board— 
only to prepare thoroughly for that 
business.) 

Let the leaders lead. The minister 
receives most of the inquiries, most 
of the requests for information or 
guidance. If he is wise, he will make 
frequent referrals. “Will you ask 
Mrs. Smith about that? It has to 
do with education, and she is chair- 
man of that commission.” 

The prestige of lay leaders will 
grow if the minister acknowledges 
their responsibility and depends 
upon it. Nothing undercuts lay 
leadership like the minister’s per- 
forming lay duties or making the 
decisions for his people. 

Give public recognition to lay 
leaders. Name church officials fre- 
quently in the parish paper or Sun- 
day bulletin, crediting them for 
their work and indicating their area 
of responsibility. 

Build interest through the official 
board. In a well-organized, lay-led 
church the official board may be 
used to greatest advantage as the 
means of building interest and en- 
thusiasm. At its meetings, the vari- 
ous commission chairmen can de- 
scribe their interests and _ projects, 
seeking to gain support of all the 
church leaders. What might other- 
wise be a perfunctory official meet- 
ing thus becomes a positive force for 
furthering the work. 

Plan a year’s work. Early in each 
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church year ask the leaders to meet 
for a program-planning session. In 
open discussion, the past should be 
evaluated and the future planned 
for. Specific goals should be named. 
Each commission or group should 
be asked to direct its program to- 
ward accomplishing those goals. Of 
course, it is essential that the goals 
be established by the entire group, 
not by the minister and _rubber- 





stamped by the group? 

Laymen in every church can be 
effective leaders. Witness the several 
denominations which have no pro- 
fessional clergy at all. Often these 
congregations equal—or excel—our 
churches in effectiveness and im- 
pact. Without full-time workers, the 
members creditably carry on every 
phase of Christian work in the pro- 
gram of their churches. 


Brotherhood Questions 
BY WILLARD JOHNSON 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK is a time for self-examination and rededica- 
tion to the principles of brotherhood. These questions may suggest 
actins for making more real the brotherhood of man under the father- 


hood of God. 


1. Is my leadership definitely on the side of the “inclusive” church, 
open to those of all races and nationalities? 

2. Have I taken every opportunity, within a balanced program of 
education, to prepare the people to whom I minister to accept as equals 
those of other races and nationalities? 

3. Do we teach our children, from the earliest ages, that children all 
around the world, even though they are different in many ways, are all 


children of God? 


4. Have we trained our young fathers and mothers specifically how 
to teach their children in the ways of brotherhood? Have we helped 
these young parents to realize thesimportance of love for their children 
in eliminating insecurities which may lead to bigotry in adult life? 

5. Does our church stand for respect and co-operation among people 
of all racial and religious groups in the community where it is located? 

6. Have I stood for my own convictions without implying or insinuat- 
ing that those who hold other beliefs are inferior in intelligence or char- 


acter? 


7. Do I maintain a brotherly attitude toward those who are intolerant 


of my own faith? 


8. Am I sensitive to the feelings of those who are in minority groups? 
For example, do I insist that the public schools maintain Christmas ob- 
servances, when there are Jewish children in the classes, without seeking 
some way to avoid violation of the conscience of these students? 

9. Do I- insist that persons must worship with me before I co-operate 


with them in civic affairs? 


10. Have I condemned other churches for their stand on public issues 
without fully understanding their position? 
11. Do I really accept the principles of Jesus Christ about brotherhood? 
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Counselor 
at Work 


A YOUNG MAN of about 21 
with whom I was not acquainted 
called at my home. 

Youth. I am a senior at 
college. I am finding it very difficult 
to adjust to college life. I seem lost. 
I am trying to find out what to do 
and what to think. It all began last 
December. I began to feel as if I 
had lost something out of me. It 
seems as though I am losing con- 
sciousness of people about me. I can 
see them, but there is no depth of 
feeling. I spent two years at another 
college. In my first year there I had 
an indwelling of the Spirit. It came 
in softly. A voice said, “Feed my 
sheep.” That was an answer to 
prayer. It settled my problem. God 
intended me to prepare for the min- 
istry. I was hesitant about it. In the 
fall 1 got a draft blank. I stated | 
was in pre-theological studies. Then 
in December, I don’t know what 
happened. My sense of social con- 
sciousness went. I had an idea I 
shouldn’t be in college. Final exams 
came up and I got excited. Later | 
got depressed. I waited for an an- 
swer from God. I felt I should do 
something. I couldn’t concentrate 
on my studies. 
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A college student has a problem 
that seems to be beyond solution 
by means of pastoral counseling 
alone, but the pastor has a defi- 
nite and helpful role to perform. 





Pastor. Can you tell me some 
more about yourself? 

Youth. Yes. Last week I had a 
terrific pain in my head. I thought 
I was losing control of my thoughts. 
I was blank at times. I talked with 
another pastor. He said I was tired 
out with too much study. He said I 
Was experiencing transition from 
adolescence to adulthood. In the li- 
brary I saw a book about a mother. 
It brought tears to my eyes. Then I 
was so conscious of myself that I 
withdrew from activities. Now I 
don’t seem to have a sense of reality. 

Pastor. It is hard for you to un- 
derstand these things. 

Youth. Yes. In my first year in 
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college I heard a voice. It came from 
the outside. A voice came in. It 
put me at ease—it was wonderful— 
a coming in and being lifted up. It 
was in bed—I was nearly asleep. It 
seemed God wanted me to do some- 
thing. Then later an empty feeling 
in my mind, a losing contact with 
reality. And I lost contact with God. 
I had no idea of companionship. 
Last week it was so bad I thought 
I should take some time off; so I 
came here. There seems to be such 
a distance between myself and other 
people. 

Pastor. You are feeling rather cut 
off from others, is that it? 

Youth. Yes. And sometimes it 
seems as though I am going to loose 
the power of speech. I have to think 
hard to find words to say. I find 
myself staring out into space. I fear 
I will be speechless and stare out to 
find words. Also, it seems at times 
that the world is going to come to 
an end. At the first college everyone 
seemed to have the idea that some- 
thing big was coming. In religion 
there was so much emphasis on the 
social Gospel that there was no 
faith. The emphasis was on correct- 
ing social evils. 

Pastor. And you did not agree 
with this emphasis. 

Youth. No. There did not seem 
to be time. But lately time seems to 
be different. It seems to begin in 
the morning and end at night. 
There is no continuity. My calling 
to be a theological student seems 
faint. I seem to be losing my identi- 
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ty in this, and I am not finding any 
other identity. I had a silly notion 
that I was turning into an anti- 
Christ. It was silly—I gave it up— 
I wanted to vomit when I thought 
of it, and I have vomited a lot. 

Pastor. These ideas seemed 
wrong to you. 

Youth. Well, no, all ideas seem 
on the same level. There seems to 
be no difference in the meaning of 
words. But I get ideas that I am not 
myself any more; I am someone 
else. It is all so confusing. 


PASTOR’S COMMENTS 


THE ABOVE is not a complete 
report, but was the essence of the 
conversation as recorded in notes 
made during the interview. 

1. Just what was happening to 
this boy? 

2. What was this “indwelling 
Spirit” and why did it leave? 

3. Does this boy have a bona fide 
call to the ministry? 

4. Why is he so confused about 
himself? 


CONSULTANTS’ ANSWERS 
THE PASTOR is successful in 


permitting the parishioner to talk 
freely about his condition. What 
does one learn from the statements 
of this troubled young man? He 
says, “I seem lost. . . . It seems as 
though I am losing consciousness 
of people about me.” He hears 
voices, is subject to depression, and 
is in process of losing contact with 
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the real world: “My sense of social 
consciousness went. ... I withdrew 
from activities. Now I don’t seem 
to have a sense of reality.” 

In place of the real world he is 
about to substitute the unreal world 
of hallucination and delusion: “I 
heard a voice ... It put me at ease 
—it was wonderful.” Time is be- 
coming unreal for him: “I find my- 
self staring out into space. I fear I 
will be speechless . . . The world is 
going to come to an end ... There 
did not seem to be time... It seems 
to begin in the morning and end at 
night . . . I seem to be losing my 
identity.” 

There seems to be little doubt of 
the fact that this young man is on 
the verge of a psychotic, schizo- 
phrenic breakdown. He has articu- 
lated disorientation with respect to 
time, place, and person. His hallu- 
cinatory sensations (voices) and his 
delusional impressions about the 
world coming to an end, despite 
their religious complexion, are a 
part of the developing psychosis. 

It is not unusual that schizo- 
phrenics feel a strong compulsion 
to do religious work (although I am 
not suggesting that all who feel a 
call to religious work are schizo- 
phrenics). It often happens that the 
more “compulsive” the call to reli- 
gious vocation the more likely it is 
to be dictated by psychotic or neu- 
rotic motivations—using the word 
“compulsive” in the strictly psy- 
chological sense. 

What this boy clearly needs is 
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Report Pastoral Calls 


Ministers are invited to sub- 
mit reports of pastoral inter- 
views for analysis and evalua- 
tion to Editor, THE New Curis- 
TIAN ApvocaTte, 740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. All real names 
and material that might tend to 
identify the case should be 
changed before submitting man- 
uscripts. 

In preparing manuscripts, it 
is requested that you indicate 
the type of call you consider 
this to be; give a brief descrip- 
tion of the person counseled and 
your knowledge of that person 
before the interview; give, as 
you remember it, a verbatim re- 
port of the call in the form of 
dialogue; and raise questions 
and indicate points in this call 
where you need help.—Eds. 


pastoral support and_ psychiatric 
care. The object of pastoral care in 
this case would be to encourage 
the young man to seek specialized 
treatment. Whether he should be 
hospitalized is a matter for the psy- 
chiatrist to decide, but the possibili- 
ty is not remote. 

The young man needs the sup- 
port of his pastor before, during, 
and after treatment; but treatment, 
in this case, belongs to the psy- 
chiatrist. 

Although the paster uses well the 
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procedure of “non-directive” coun- 
seling, it is not likely that he will 
accomplish the objective of getting 
the parishioner to seek treatment by 
the use of this method alone. 
Neither is it likely that the pastor’s 
use of this method in this way over 
an extended period will do for the 
parishioner what needs to be done. 


Suggested Readings: “Religious 
Symptomatology in a Schizophren- 
ic Breakdown,” by Robert Leslie, 
Pastoral Psychology (Oct., 1953). 

Religious Factors in Mental Ill- 
ness, by Wayne Oates, Association 
Press, 1955. 

Religion in Illness and Health, 
by Carroll A. Wise, Harper & Bros., 
1942. 

—Eart H. Furceson, Professor of 

Pastoral Theology, Westminster 

Theological Seminary. 


WHEN a person comes to the 
minister to talk about his emotional 
difficulties, he expresses confidence 
in the minister. He shows trust 
with his problems and with him- 
self. He expects the minister to 
know what to do. If the minister is 
unable to help him, the person has 
a right to expect referral to someone 
who can. 

It is important, therefore, that a 
minister know how to detect those 
situations that require greater skill 
and more time than he has. The 
counselee himself needs this protec- 
tion. As long as he is coming to the 
minister, he is prevented from get- 
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ting help elsewhere. If he is on 
the verge of an emotional break- 
down, the person may be so dis- 
turbed that he may hurt himself or 
someone else. 

The minister needs the protection 
this information will give him. If 
the patient of a psychiatrist commits 
suicide or becomes violent and hurts 
someone, the physician has the 
protection of his profession. He can 
say, “This is one of the risks we 
have to take. I was doing every- 
thing that could be done for him.” 
Society will accept that explana- 
tion. But if the person coming to a 
minister becomes so involved, so- 
ciety will censor the minister for 
not getting the person into the 
hands of a psychiatrist. 

If the young man described here 
came to me for help, I would refer 
him to a psychiatrist. I do not feel 
he is in danger of violence, though 
in a prolonged state of depression 
he may do harm to himself. I am 
sure a kind, sympathetic, concerned 
minister could give some help. But 
this person needs deeper therapy, 
and much more time, than the 
average minister can give. 

How can a minister sift out those 
cases he is unable to handle? If the 
minister becomes anxious, uneasy, 
disturbed about the condition of a 
counselee, it is pretty good indica- 
tion he is in over his head. (If this 
develops, the minister should seek 
help from another counselor. In 
fact, it is well to have a working re- 
lation with a psychiatrist if one is 
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FILMS 


FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C, SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


CAMPUS PARISH. Color (also 
probably to be available in black and 
white); 35 minutes. Produced for the 
special quadrennial Emphasis on 
Higher Education, this film tells the 
story of one day on the campus of a 
church-related college. 

It shows the idealism of professors 
who have dedicated their lives to the 
education of young people according 
to Christian principles of the sacred- 
ness of personality and social responsi- 
bility. It indicates something of the 
dream of the trustees in making such 
an institution available for the youth 
of our country, and something of the 
financial difficulties related to the 
growth of the college. 

Through the film runs the problem 
which a brilliant physics student faces 
in discovering how he can best use 
his abilities. 

A brief epilogue describes the way 
each Methodist can help carry on this 
work by supporting colleges near him. 
Produced by the Television, Radio, 
and Film Commission in Hollywood 
for the Division of Educational Insti- 
tutions and the Commission on Pro- 
motion and Cultivation. Probable re- 
lease date March, 1957, through com- 
mittees in annual conferences and the 
Commission on Promotion and Culti- 


vation. 
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to do counseling.) How the min- 
ister feels is not an infallible guide, 
He may think he is giving all 
the help the person needs, then 
discover to his astonishment that 
the patient has gone into a psychotic 
phase. A psychotic condition exists 
when the person loses contact with 
any point of reality: identity, place, 
time, situation; if he has moments 
when he does not know who he is, 
where he is, or what is going on. 
In the case described here, any- 
thing more than a diagnosis of the 
kind of treatment needed would be 
superficial. The minister was able 
to get the basic facts in this first 
interview. He let the young man 
tell his story without interruption. 
One fleeting experience of hear- 
ing a voice does not mean a person 
is a case for the state hospital. But 
such an experience with many other 
similar incidents, and other indica- 
tions of a bizarre nature, do indicate 
the need for more help than most 
ministers are able to give. 
Ministers in larger cities have 
many consulting services. These 
may be located through the Com- 
munity Service Planning; Family 
Service (sometimes called Family 
Consultation Service); and Mental 
Health Association. Where these 
services are not available, the U. S. 
Public Health Service or Dept. of 
Welfare, Mental Health Division, 
will bring information and help. 
—Jack Anperson, Pastor of South- 
side Methodist Church, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
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Crisis in Communication: A Chris- 
tian Examination of Mass Media, by 
Malcolm Boyd. Doubleday & Co., 
300 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewer: Donato Harvey Tippett, 
Resident Bishop, San Francisco 
Area. 


Malcolm Boyd believes with all his 
heart that the sovereignty of God is 
not confined to one limited area; con- 
sequently, religion for him is not just 
another department of life. That it is 
sometimes so considered (for example, 
when newspapers include a “religious 
page”) is laid squarely at the door of 
the churches. By failing to “proclaim 
seriously God’s involvement in, and 
sovereignty over, every area of life,” 
the churches have segregated “re- 
ligion” from the whole of life, Boyd 
declares. 

This book is an attempt, and a very 
successful one, to combat this heresy 
of dichotomization. Its author, if he 
were to rewrite the Benedicite, admits 
that it would probably read: “O ye 
Television, Radio, Press, and Films, 
bless ye the Lord: praise him and 
magnify him forever.” Succinctly 
stated, this is Boyd’s thesis. 

He comes at once to grips with the 
proper use and misuse of modern mass 
media. The book, while criticizing ad- 
versely many of the abuses, is written 
in the spirit of great appreciation of 
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the entire field, and in no sense could 
be construed as mass condemnation. 

Assuming that all mass media are 
“message media,” Boyd insists that 
they are therefore theologically rele- 
vant. “Today,” he says, “the more in- 
fluential creative work is being car- 
ried on by persons who instruct us 
without, generally, being aware that 
they are doing so. 

“The person who is suspicious of 
the clergyman’s intentions waits with- 
out suspicion for the message of Ava 
Gardner, Jackie Gleason, Frank 
Sinatra and Marilyn Monroe .. . but 
don’t forget that entertainment, like 
big business, like communism or any 
other rival religion, has a gospel and 
sacraments and its own ‘salvation.’ ” 

In dealing with religious communi- 
cation by mass media, this book con- 
cerns both explicit and implicit Chris- 
tian communication. Mr. Boyd is con- 
vinced that there are very few effec- 
tive church radio or TV shows. On 
the other hand, he feels that some 
films, like A Streetcar Named Desire, 
while it bears a negative witness but 
an honest one, is “perhaps nearer the 
Kingdom of God than some self- 
styled ‘religious’ pictures that merely 
exploit the media of mass communi- 
cations.” 

Paraphrazing Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s famous statement (without giv- 
ing Emerson credit for it), Boyd con- 
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tends that what the church is, what 
the theater, novel, film, radio, play, 
popular song, comic strip magazine or 
newspaper is, will thunder so loudly 
that we can’t hear what they say. And 
because the theater and TV have ex- 
pressed man’s realistic condition more 
honestly than the church has, they 
have proved more effective witnesses. 

This book is not primarily a text 
for specialists in the field of radio, tele- 
vision, films, and the press; it is ad- 
dressed rather to all, indeed, who are 
concerned with communicating the 
Gospel—to the minister, of course, but 
also to the consecrated layman. 

Church boards of evangelism and 
education will find this book stim- 
ulating and suggestive. 

The chapter, “When does evangel- 
ism become exploitation?” for ex- 
ample, will prove irritating to some, 
but will furnish evangelism with a 
Christian base of operations. 

Teachers and students of homiletics 
will find this volume rewarding. The 
entire area of communication gives the 
modern preacher a vastly different 
modus operandi, and this book will 
quicken his awareness to new oppor- 
tunities in the ministry. 

All those who with Alan Walker 
bemoan the Church’s lack of contact 
with those outside, especially labor, 
will find Boyd’s description of his 
firsthand experiences with unique ex- 
periments in Christian communication 
very encouraging and suggestive. 


| AGINATION is the womb from 
which new ideas and ideals are 
born. ... 


Lovis Witi1amM Norris, in Polarity, 


(Henry Regney Co.) 


Giving and Growing, by Margaret 
F. Donaldson. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 154 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Donatp Stmns, JR., Minis- 
ter, Anthony Methodist Church An. 
thony, New Mexico-Texas. 


When a local church takes definite 
steps to “dress up” its plant and its 
program for the church family, its 
constituents, and the general public, 
it’s news! 

This is exactly the kind of news 
Margaret F. Donaldson, director of 
public relations of The Methodist 
Church’s New York Area, is seeking 
to promote with this timely book. 
What kind of “front” does your 
church have? Is it attractive? Does it 
hold and enrich people? These are 
the questions she asks over and over 
again in each area of church life. 

She not only asks the questions, but 
makes valid suggestions to the min- 
ister and officials of the church on how 
they might best answer them. 

“Too many books are written with 
only the large church in mind” is per- 
haps a just criticism of Giving and 
Growing, and yet those in smaller 
churches will have their thinking stim- 
ulated and their approaches re- 
oriented by making a study of this 
book. 

The official body of any congrega- 
tion could profit by having the high 
lights of the first seven chapters re- 
viewed for them at regular meetings. 

Should churches, as well as busi- 
nesses and secular groups, have a 
sound and comprehensive public re- 
lations program? Mrs. Donaldson will 
help you see that the answer should 
be an enthusiastic “Yes!” 
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Jesus Christ the Risen Lord, by 
Floyd V. Filson. Abingdon Press, 
288 pp., $4.00. 


Reviewer: Frank W. CLELLAND, 
formerly Professor of New Testa- 
ment, Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary. 


Dr. Filson, dean and professor of 
New Testament literature and history 
in McCormick Theological Seminary, 
in this book takes his stand with those 
biblical scholars who have returned to 
the use of the term “biblical theology” 
as providing the only correct approach 
“to historical truth or to Christian con- 
cern.” But his eight basic points for 
this view are not completely convinc- 
ing. This position either rejects the 
historical and critical approach out- 
right or results in fruitless hair-split- 
ting over methods and results. 

The central thesis of the book, for- 
tunately, does not depend entirely 
upon the eight basic points given in 
the first chapter. The thesis is that, to 
the writers of the New Testament, 
“Jesus is the central figure of history, 
and they understand and interpret his 
career in the light of his Resurrection” 
(see Chapter 2). 

The primitive apostolic message, 
found in its purest form in the ser- 
mons of Peter and Paul in the first 
half of Acts, interpreted the crucial 
facts of the life of Jesus in the light of 
his resurrection; their “message was 
essentially interpreted history.” 

The author examines and interprets 
Christ’s relationship to Israel, the Old 
Testament, the Kingdom, the Cross, 
the Father, the Spirit, the Church, the 
Christian, and the Final Goal. While 
manifestly familiar with the best bib- 
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lical scholarship in both camps, he 
tends to lead his readers much of the 
time to conservative conclusions. 


The Times Test the Church, by 
Frederick K. Wentz. Muhlenberg 
Press, 154 pp., $1.95. 


Reviewer: GLENN R. Puitutrs, Resi- 
dent Bishop, Denver Area. 


This will not be classed as another 
“bedtime” story! If churchmen are 
looking for something that will make 
us more comfortable and complacent, 
we ought to avoid this volume. If we 
want honest answers to some persist- 
ent questions, however, these pages 
will help us. 

The author’s purpose is to discover 
and describe just where the church 
stands in Christian history. With a 
literary skill that is at once engaging 
and exciting, Dr. Wentz grapples with 
questions related to his purpose such 
as: “Are Christians Winning the 
World?” “Are Christians Closing 
Ranks?” “Is Protestantism Moulding 
America?” “Is America in the Midst 
of Revival?” 

To give you his answers here would 
rob you of the joy of discovery. It is 
enough to say that the author 
marshals his evidence like a prosecut- 
ing attorney. Yet he succeeds in be- 
ing objective, whether he is weighing 
the influence of Billy Graham, Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, and Bishop Ful- 
ton J. Sheen, or evaluating Secular- 
ism, Communism, and the Modern 
Missionary Movement. 

His admiration for Reinhold Nie- 
buhr and his teachings is unrestrained. 
In spite of the author’s cordial ap- 
proval of a teaching that makes use 
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of the insights of Barth and Kierke- 
gaard, he and his book must not be 
discounted. I have not read in recent 
days a volume which has crowded so 
much of real value to the present day 
preacher into so brief a compass. 


Faith Healing and the Christian 
Church, by Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 
John Knox Press, 216 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Paut E. Jounson, Chair- 
man, Pastoral Counseling Service, 
Boston University. 


Though addressed to the layman, 
this book will have equal value for 
the pastor who is concerned about 
puzzling aspects of faith healing. 
Tides of hope that respond to popular 
faith healers today are likely to be 
followed by disappointment and ebb- 
ing faith. The majority who seek mi- 
raculous cures with high expectations 
are defeated in their quest. 

The claims of these healers, the 
author finds, are based upon a faith 
that is not biblical in the largest sense. 
Isolated texts are appealed to without 
regard to the teaching of the Bible 
as a whole. The Bible does not sup- 
port the view that health is promised 
for all, or that sin is the major cause 
of illness, or that faith will dispose 
of all illness. 

Contrary to this hedonistic opti- 
mism of easy comfort is the teaching 
of the Bible that man will suffer, and 
that he may find through suffering a 
vicarious compassion for other per- 
sons and a deeper fellowship with 
God. The ultimate Christian goal is 
neither comfort nor health, the author 
shows, but the growth of Christian 
character, the bearing of others’ bur- 
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dens, and actual devotion to the king. 
dom of God. 

Faith is desirable and necessary for 
Christian living as well as health, not 
blind faith but an understanding of 
what and why and in whom we be. 
lieve. A positive Christian philosophy 
is needed to undergird both health 
and illness through life and death. 

Every event has divine meaning, 
and in each occasion we may ask, 
“What is God saying to me through 
this?” Consideration is given to this 
question as well as to prayer for health 
and the work of the Church in pro- 
moting good health. The work of 
healing through medical services, as 
well as teaching and preaching, be- 
long to a Christian vocation. 

The book is a timely invitation to 
search more deeply into the meaning 
of illness and health, to understand 
the ultimate goals of the Christian 
faith, and to collaborate faithfully 
with the medical professions as co- 
workers with God, who 
every life in every need. 


cares for 


The Biblical Doctrine of Justice 
and the Law, by Heinz-Horst 
Schrey and Hans Hermann Walz. 
Adaptation from the German by 
W. A. Whitehouse, Alec R. Allen- 
son, $1.75. 


Reviewer: STANLEY K. Brown, ttor- 
ney, Pasadena, Calif. 


This is a well-written, informative, 
ecumenical study in the theology ot 
law, one in a series of publications by 
the Division of Studies of the World 
Council of Churches. Originally writ- 
ten in German, it has particular refer- 
ence to the European continent. How- 
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ever, the admirable work done by 
Whitehouse enables the reader to ap- 
ply its teachings and philosophy to 
English-speaking countries as well. 

The book distinguishes between the 
interpretations of the Bible as related 
in the Old and New Testaments, yet 
shows the inter-relationship between 
them. This differentiation is particu- 
larly well illustrated in a discussion of 
the righteousness of God as a gift to 
his people. 

In the Old Testament it may be 
seen that the primary concern of the 
people was to order the relationship 
of the community with God. The 
New Testament would have us regard 
the service of the state as a parallel 
service to God which co-operates with 
a believing community. By recogniz- 
ing such parallelism, the Church at 
once becomes the goal of God's 
righteousness and the “community” 
by which that righteousness is made 
manifest. 

A portion of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the laws of God and the laws 
of the world. The statement is made, 
however, that the Church should re- 
gard the laws of nations not as some- 
thing inherent in man but rather as 
evidence of God’s effective claim up- 
on the nations and their laws. 

The latter portion of the book is en- 
titled “From the Bible to Systematic 
Theology.” It contains an excellent 
analysis of the Church’s attempt to 
reconcile God’s law and what is 
termed the “natural law.” The authors 
point out that the whole system of hu- 
man justice has its foundation in the 
acts of God whereby it is brought into 
his service. 

The book as a whole is a profound 
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and analytical discussion of the biblical 
doctrine of justice and the law. It is 
replete with biblical references to sup- 
port statements made and conclusions 
to which the authors come. It should 
be of great value to those who are in- 
terested in this field of theological re- 
search and reasoning. 


Dimensions of Character, by 
Ernest M. Ligon. Macmillan Co., 
497 pp., $6.50. 


Reviewer: RANDOLPH Crump MILLER, 
Professor of Christian Education, 
Yale Divinity School. 


Many of us who have followed 
Ernest Ligon’s research into character 
education have been anxious to know 
more about his methods and results. 
Here is the book that tells the whole 
story in detail. 

“The Seabury Series” of the Epis- 
copal Church and the Presbyterian 
“Christian Faith and Life Series” have 
been dependent on Ligon’s findings in 
the area of parent co-operation, which 
is perhaps the most significant aspect 
of his research. He calls parents “‘co- 
scientists.” 

This is research without controlled 
experiments. The use of statistics in 
the observation avoids “guinea-pig- 
ism” and yet leads to accurate results. 
When objectives are specific, we can 
use methods of evaluation to measure 
present achievements and to point to 
the potential accomplishments. This 
means that we are working in the area 
of attitudes, which involve the total 
personality. At this point, parents’ re- 
ports are more accurate than attitude 
scales. 

Ligon’s infinity principle provides 
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him with an open-ended optimism 
about the development of character. 
The experiment continues indefinitely, 
and new insights will appear as 
methods are perfected. 

This is not a theological work, but 
there are some theological assump- 
tions running through the book that 
will bother many readers. But the 
work is significant enough to demand 
that we read it within our own theo- 
logical framework. 


The Prophets, with Introduction and 
Critical Notes by Julius A. Bewer. 
Harper & Bros., 663 pp., $5.95. 


Reviewer: JoHN Patterson, Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. 


This is the first library edition of 
the work produced by Dr. Bewer in 
the years immediately preceding his 
lamented death. One cannot but be 
thankful that he was able to achieve 
so much of his cherished desire to 
produce an annotated series of com- 
mentaries on the books of the Old 
Testament. 

We are grateful to the publishers for 
assembling these little paper volumes 
and setting them in this permanent 
form. Many will welcome this edition 
not only for its intrinsic worth, which 
is great, but also as a memorial of a 
Christian scholar who brought con- 
spicuous gifts of culture and grace to 
the high task of interpreting the Word 
of God. 

The present volume includes all that 
is usually known as the prophetic lit- 
erature—Isaiah to Malachi (including 
Daniel). There is a brief introduction 
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to each prophet, and this is written 
out of an ample critical and historical 
knowledge. Bewer was one of the 
most precise scholars this reviewer has 
known. This brief introduction to each 
book enables the reader to understand 
the prophet and his times. 

The text used is the Authorized 
Version (King James) which is prob- 
ably the version most commonly used, 
but it is interpreted against the origi- 
nal Hebrew text. The comments or 
“clarifying notes” are succinct but 
wholly clear, and the interpretation is 
marked by Bewer’s profound spirit- 
ual insight. The author’s aim and de- 
sire was to make the Word of God 
clear and plain to common folk. 

This volume should be of great 
value to all called upon to work in re- 
ligious education. It is competent, 
authoritative, and spiritually satisfy- 
ing. 


Moses and Egypt: The Documenta- 
tion to the Motion Picture The Ten 
Commandments; by Henry S. 
Noerdlinger, Sales Corporation, 
University Place, New York, 202 
pp., $1.95. 


Reviewer: Hersert G. May, Profes- 
sor of Old Testament Language and 
Literature, Oberlin College. 


Summed up in this book are the 
contributions of the research engaged 
in to make the motion picture, The 
Ten Commandments. Its purpose was 
to reflect, in so far as was possible, ac- 
curate historical backgrounds, Among 
other things, this research involved al- 
most two thousand books and periodi- 
cals and the facilities of many libraries 
and museums. 

Scholarly discernment in the works 
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THE CHRISTIAN 
AND HIS AMERICA 


By GerALD KENNEDY. Incisive, prophetic 
social commentary runs through this 
book as current issues are related to 


Christianity. (HA) .... postpaid, $3.00 


THE SAVING PERSON 


By ANcus Dun. This new Lenten book 
examines the ancient Christian term, 
“Salvation,” and its meanings for today. 


(HA) pustpaid, $2.00 


THE DIMENSION OF DEPTH 


By Eowin McNemt Poreat. A very 
special devotional book which gives a 
view of Jesus in relation with present- 
day discipleship. The book is superbly 
designed for devotional reading of a 
more demanding sort. 
(HA) 


postpaid, $2.00 
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THE WHOLE GOSPEL 
FOR THE WHOLE WORLD 

By ALAN WALKER. This book speaks 
strongly to minister and layman alike 
—urging a whole evangelism that uses 
the resources and meets the needs of the 
total life situation today. A book with 
significance for every Christian. 


(AP) postpaid, $2.00 


THE INTEGRITY OF PREACHING 


By JoHN KNox. A widely-known New 
Testament authority presents the case 
for more widespread biblical preaching, 
convinced that it is the only type rele- 
vant for our time. These chapters probe 
deep and speak significantly to present- 
day preachers and seminarians. 

(AP) postpaid, $1.75 


Add state sales tax if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 
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New York 11 
San Francisco 2 
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consulted is evident from the marginal 
bibliographical notes and in the ap- 
pended bibliography. As research con- 
sultant, Noerdlinger has performed 
a complicated and difficult task most 
commendably, and he has given a very 
readable account of his results. The 
volume can only suggest something of 
the careful investigation undertaken 
into the details of everyday life of an- 
cient Egypt, including the army, trans- 
portation media, architecture, and 
other arts and crafts, costumes and 
adornments, food, and even entertain- 
ment. 

Those who have seen the motion 
picture and have been impressed by 
the skill of the modern craftsmen and 
artists who reconstructed the material 
backgrounds of the 19th dynasty in 
Egypt can, through this book, appre- 
ciate something of the research prob- 
lems involved. 

The author recognizes the difference 
between the task of the historian and 
that of the dramatist who would re- 
construct the life and times of Moses 
on the screen, and he would not pre- 
tend that the end result of the picture 
is strictly historical. He appreciates the 
legendary character of the biblical nar- 
rative and many of the problems in- 
volved in its interpretation. 

One may think that some of his 
conclusions are too conjectural to be 
taken seriously, as when he presumes 
that a double New Year might have 
caused a two-count for a regul: ar calen- 
dar year, thus increasing some of the 
biblical periods twofold; or when he 
imagines that an erased figure on 
Rameses II monuments may have 
been that of Moses, Prince of Egypt. 

As long as one realizes that he is 
not dealing with objective history, it 
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is dramatically justifiable to use details 
of Moses’ life from the Qoran, the 
Midrash, Josephus, and Philo; for in. 
evitably the attempt to reconstruct a 
biography and fill in the gaps must 
result in a modern apocrypha. 


Clinical Psychology, by Richard 
Wallen. McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
388 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: Carrot, A. Wise, profes. 
sor of Pastoral Psychology and 
Counseling, Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. 


Recently my mail has contained let- 
ters from ministers asking about (1) 
the use of psychology tests in recruit- 
ing for the ministry and in marriage 
counseling, (2) the differences be- 
tween psychologists and psychiatrists, 
and (3) the use of psychologists in 
the church. 

Pastors have obviously 
about psychology, but they need to 
know much more about psychologists 
and how they work. This 
book, while written as a college text, 
would also serve as a good introduc- 
tion to the field for pastors. Nontech- 
nical in style, it describes the methods 
of the psychologist in the study of 
persons, in making predictions, in in- 
terviewing, testing and in therapy. 

A chapter by a psychiatrist dis- 
cusses the medical approach to the 
illness. 


found out 


present 


diagnosis and treatment of 
The book is amply illustrated with 
case material. It can be accepted as an 
authoritative statement about the 
work of a profession which is becom- 
ing increasingly important in our 
society and which has significant rela- 
tionships to the ministry of counseling. 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 


The Timeless Gospel, by Harold 
Cooke Phillips. Abingdon Press, 


171 pp. $2.50. 


Here is preaching that stays on the 
central theme of Christianity. Phillips 
shows the uniqueness of Jesus, then 
he relates the message of Jesus to our 
times, and finally he puts individual 
problems in the contemporary social 
setting. 


The Vitality of Faith, by Murdo E. 
Macdonald. Abingdon Press, 158 
pp. $2.50. 


There’s a Scotch burr in_ this 
preacher’s thinking as in his speaking; 
and the result is delightfully logical 
and incisive. For a mad and distracted 
world he has a gospel of sanity; for a 
stunned and baffled world, a gospel of 
simplicity; for a fearful and uncertain 
world, a gospel of security. This first 
book ought not to be his last. 


Religion and Social Work, edited 
by F. Ernest Johnson. Harper & 
Bros., 194 pp., $3. 


Fourteen experts start with the as- 
sumption that social welfare work is 
becoming increasingly the function of 
government. They even proceed to de- 
scribe the changed tasks of religious 
agencies—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish. It is well bound together by 
the editor’s last word: From the view- 
point of church and synagogue social 
work is to be seen “in terms of serv- 
ices rendered by persons whose vision 
has been clarified and motives culti- 
vated through the ministries of reli- 
gion and who will devote themselves, 
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some in a professional and some in a 
lay capacity, to promoting the general 
welfare.” 


Prophecy and Religion in Ancient 
China and Israel, by H. H. Row 
ley. Harper & Bros., 154 pp., $2.75 


Protesting that he knows littl 
about the great prophetic tradition ir 
China, the author reveals that he 
knows much. His comparisons with 
Old Testament prophets on statesman- 
ship, reform, the looked-for 

Golden Age, and the worship of God 
make good reading, even for those 
who have no pretensions to scholar- 


ship. 


social 


The American Puritans, Their 
Prose and Poetry, edited by Perry 
Miller. Doubleday (Anchor), 346 
pp., $1.25. 


Literature out of the code of values 
carried to New England by its first 
settlers. Puritanism has been one of 
the continuous factors in American 
life and thought. 
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WILE the trend in American 
churches is toward the use of more 
prayers, more carefully prepared, 
the central prayer of the worship 
service is still the pastoral prayer. 

No matter how many associate 
ministers a church may have, the 
pulpit minister should not delegate 
this responsibility to anyone else, 
not even to a visiting bishop. 

We have revolted too far against 
prayers read by the minister. Now 
we are beginning to revolt against 
extemporaneous prayers, and for 
several reasons: they all too often 
involve little or no advance prepa- 
ration; they tend to become repeti- 
tious and thus meaningless; they 
are usually too long; they often 
have no relation to the sermon 
theme and, therefore, do not help 
to create the unity a worship service 
needs. 

Of course, we are not limited to a 
choice between the written prayers 
of others (historical or contem- 
porary) and the extemporaneous, 
unwritten, and unread prayers of 
the present minister. One may care- 
fully prepare his own _ pastoral 
prayer, writing it out in the quiet- 
ness of his study, reading it in the 
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THE PASTORAL PRAYER 


ministers 






their convictions about 


offer 
the meaning and methods of the pastoral prayer. 


service or letting it guide his unread 
prayer on Sunday morning. Such a 
personally prepared prayer will 
have freshness and variety and will 
more likely include the felt needs of 
the worshipers than a prayer pre- 
pared by someone else. 

The pastoral prayer should al- 
ways center attention upon God, for 
the purpose of the worship service is 
to bring God to men and men to 
God. The prayer should begin with 
the affirmation of God’s presence 
and concern. The pastor should 
never say, “May God open our eyes 
...or bless us ... or help us.” He 
is speaking on behalf of the congre- 
gation to God, not about him. He 
should pray, “Open thou our eyes, 
O God, and broaden our vision,” or 
in some such fashion. 

In the pastoral prayer there 
should be nothing to call attention 
to the minister. He should use dig- 
nified language, avoiding both 
catchy phrases and elegant or flow- 
ery words. 

We should never use the prayer 
to teach or preach, to exhort or 
scold, or to make an announcement, 
as has been done on occasion. 

The great prayers of the Church 
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can help the minister with his pas- 
toral prayers. He can use them as 
models for his own. 

A pastoral prayer should include 
—in addition to the elements al- 
ready mentioned—confession and 
petition for forgiveness; petition in 
terms of the real needs of those 
present, those who suffer and sor- 
row, those who are lonely, afraid 
and tempted, those who are com- 
placent and indifferent to their own 
needs and the needs of others; sup- 
plication for men everywhere and 
the needs of men as they live to- 
gether in one world. 

—NENIEN C. McPuerson, Jr., Grace 
Methodist Church, Dayton, Ohio 


Tue PASTORAL PRAYER is 
more than one of the “prelimi- 
naries.” Few parts of the worship 
service make such a distinct contri- 
bution to the experience of worship. 

In these meaningful moments, 
pastor and parishioner go together, 
step by step, to the highest adora- 
tion of God they can attain, to the 
most sincere confession of sins, to 
a cleansing experience of God’s for- 
giveness, to the broadest possible ex- 
pression of thanksgiving, and to the 
intercessory experience of sharing 
with the rest of the world its load 
and its love before God’s throne of 
grace, 

This description of the prayer’s 
importance does not mean that it 
must be long. On the contrary, it 
may well be short. Repetitious 
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phrases and long words that may 
sound pious but do little to bring 
the mind and the heart of praying 
people into a nearness with God 
should be studiously avoided. 

In my opinion, the prayer should 
always be offered by the pastor. 

Most pastors I know agree that 
the pastoral prayer should be pre- 
pared in advance. It might be writ- 
ten and memorized, written and 
read in the service, or prepared in 
the mind and heart of the pastor 
without writing. But let the pastor 
who chooses to read take care that 
he does not simply “read words.” 

The intercessory and petitionary 
paragraphs of the pastoral prayer 
should lift up contemporary people 
and situations to the heart of the 
eternal God. The sick and shut-in 
members of the parish, an epidemic 
sweeping the community, a vital 
local or national election, an 
emergency session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, 
war sweeping certain sections of the 
world, specific missionary enter- 
prises needing special prayer and at. 
tention—these and many other im- 
portant events and needs, pressing 
in on our prayer life from week to 
week, should find expression in the 
pastoral prayer. 

Above all else, this prayer should 
open a door in the temple where 
pastor and people “see the Lord 
high and lifted up, and his train 
filling the temple.” 

It is not accidental that the pastor 
will preface his pastoral prayer with 
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the words, “Let ws pray.” He wants 

every worshiper to feel he is in- 

cluded in this holy experience. 

—Kennetu W. Coretann, Travis 
Park Methodist Church, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Tue VERY PURPOSE of wor- 
ship is to facilitate man’s encounter 
with God in a helpful and moving 
experience of fellowship. Prayer is 
one of the best means of accom- 
plishing this purpose. 

The objective reference of the pas- 
toral prayer needs always to be kept 
in mind. This wonderful moment 
is an encounter with Almighty 
God. It is not the time for psycho- 
analytic details to be spread before 
the congregation and offered to 
Deity. That sort of detailed, subjec- 
tive analysis is reserved for private 
prayer. Certainly the minister ought 
to beware of exposing his own 
weekly stream of consciousness be- 
fore the congregation. 

It is his business to gather up the 
major moods and needs of the 
people for the week and relate them 
in terms of thanksgiving, adoration, 
confession, petition, and commit- 
ment to God. The prayer is not a 
time for preaching to the congrega- 
tion. Tempting though the moment 
may be to slip in a bit of advice to 
the people, a minister who prays ef- 
fectively in public will always keep 
the prayer directed to God. 

Effective pastoral praying keeps 
in mind the fact that public prayer 
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is a literary art. It calls for the right 


choice and arrangement of words, 


Its language is neither pedantic nor 
journalistic. There is a language of 
prayer which is set forth unmistak- 
ably in the Psalms of the Old Tes- 
tament, in the doxologies and 
hymns of the New Tenamentl in 
the liturgies of the historic churches, 
and in the prayers of our contempo- 
raries who have been distinguished 
by their felicity in the language of 
prayer. 

A minister might well read them 
carefully. Such reading can fill the 
pastoral mind with the imagination 
and rhythm of superb prayer. 

Effective prayer calls for a knowl- 
edge of the forms of prayer. There 
are a number of basic patterns 
which can be used by the minister. 
He may develop his prayer around 
a great Scripture passage such as 
Isaiah 6, or the Lord’s Prayer. He 
may write his prayer in the form of 
a series of petitions or thanksgivings 
or adorations or confessions or com- 
mitments. 

At other times he may fashion 
his prayer in a series of inverted sen- 
tences, each one of which closes 
with the main clause. This is the 
old form of the litany and makes a 
very effective prayer. Another time 
he may develop a particular theme 
such as autumn, summer, or Christ- 
mas to explore its various facets in 
prayer. 

Basic to effective prayer is ade- 
quate preparation. Let no pastor be 
ashamed to think enough about his 
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public prayer to spend several hours 
working it through and writing it 
out. He may think it is more effec- 
tive to pray off the cuff, so to speak, 
but he is fooling only himself. In 
public prayer, the best preparation 
is none too good for God and the 
congregation. 

—CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER, First 
Methodist Church, Racine, Wis. 


Here ARE some “dos” and 
“don'ts” I have discovered in my 
ministry that seem helpful as I con- 
sider what and how I shall pray in 
the Sunday worship service. 

SOME DOS 

Do: 1. Make careful preparation. 
Either write the pastoral prayer or 
have it well in mind, so that you 
know sentence structure and key 
words. 

2. Know the prayer so well it is 
alive. Read it with the vibrancy of 
a great poem. 

3. Speak for the individual wor- 
shipers. Think specifically of those 
who will be present—banker Smith, 
widow Jones, farmer Brown. Iden- 
tify yourself with their needs. 

4. Steep your mind in the poetic 
language of the Psalms, Isaiah, The 
Book of Common Prayer. 

5. Use strong, simple Anglo- 
Saxon nouns, and few adjectives. 
Flowery, oratorical language makes 
people think of the minister rather 
than God. 

6. Give special attention to the 
first sentence. Morgan Noyes says: 
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“One of the principal sources of 
monotony in free prayer is the in- 
troductory phrase, which all too eas- 
ily becomes habitual.” 

7. Expect something to happen. 
This was the secret of Peter 
Marshall’s prayers. 

8. Be brief. Not longer than 300 


words. Remember the Lord’s 
Prayer. 
SOME DON’TS 


Do not: 1. Depend on inspiration 
of the moment. Extempore and 
scattered thoughts of the moment 
seldom are channels of the Spirit. 

2. Read the prayer. Live with the 
written words until they become 
your natural words. 

3. Pray as you do in private. The 
pastoral prayer is not a place for in- 
trospective and personal praying. 

4. Overlook the experience of 
others. There are books and 
teachers that can help you to be- 
come effective in public prayer. To 
pay no attention to them is like a 
ship’s captain who refuses to con- 
sult the charts of other navigators. 

5. Use the jargon of the streets. 

6. Use compound, colloquial, or 
technical words. 

7. Keep repeating God's name. 
God’s name, as Jesus said, is “hal- 
lowed.” 

8. Be perfunctory or mechanical. 
The fervor of expectancy is the 
glory of “free prayer.” 

9. Try to cover all needs and all 
subjects in every prayer. 

—Ewarr G. Watts, First Method- 
ist Church, Topeka, Kan. 
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Education 


1 NEWSPAPERYVL' 


Why Should I Be Interested 


in the Church College? 


By MILBURN P. AKERS 


Executive editor, Chicago Sun-Times and chairman 
of the National Committee of Church Men for Church Colleges 


Turis QUESTION is twofold, as 
I see it. First, why does the church- 
related college need help? And 
second, how can it be given the 
help it needs? To answer only the 
first question would be a merely 
abstract analysis, an academic an- 
swer to an academic question. As 
responsible churchmen, we must do 
better. 

My first answer to the question of 
why the church college needs 
help is that its outlook on learning 
must have a broader acceptance. 
The typical church-related college 
operates on the assumption that 
knowledge ultimately converges on 
a universe that is spiritually mean- 
ingful. It rejects the conclusion of 
the cynic that no knowledge of 
God is possible, the conviction of 
the Communists that there is no 
God, and the indifference of the 
secularist who holds that such a 
question doesn’t matter. 

It has been instructive to me to 
discover much Christian teaching 
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employing the terms “Holy Spirit” 
and “Spirit of Truth”  synony- 
mously. This fact ties the highest in 
education and the highest in re. 
ligion together. Truth is jointly 
sought. There are differences of 
opinion about it when it is believed 
to be found. The church college 
does not, and must not demand of 
its students that they accept only 
one answer to basic questions. But 
the important thing is that it holds 
there is a truth to be found, and 
that the mind of man which finds 
that truth grasps something about a 
universe which is spiritual in 
essence. 

It has been said over and over 
that the struggle with communism 
is a battle of ideas, a warfare for 
men’s minds. Unless we support, 
extend, and defend the ideology of 
the typical, liberal church-related 
college, we leave the defenses down 
before an aggressive and self-con- 
fident Communism. Do we need 
any more evidence than the Nazis 
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gave that students and professors 
can set an ideological pattern that 
will sweep the country? 

Second, today the church college 
needs our help because it propagates 
a sense of responsibility for the use 
of what men know. Arnold Toyn- 
bee has pointed out that American 
leadership in the world is thought 
of only as leadership of scientific 
inventiveness. Shall we be content 
with this contribution to world his- 
tory? The first 250 years of Amer- 
ican history was led by church col- 
leges, for there were no others. 
Shall we allow to fade the voice of 
the church college which seeks to 
teach its students to be not merely 
smart but also wise? 

Third, the church-related college 
needs our help because of its con- 
cern for the individual student. It 
has an indefatigable will to com- 
municate its treasures to its stu- 
dents. While no student can be 
forced to learn, the church college 
seeks to intrigue him into learning 
in spite of himself. 
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Students go to college often with 
poor study habits and prejudices on 
many subjects. The church college 
sets to work to call out of him 
talents he didn’t know he had. This 
is done by teachers whose time is 
given beyond the line of study, by 
chapel services, forums, and similar 
devices. It is a process in which the 
college goes to great pains not to 
let the student fail, if it can be 
helped. This is no mass production 
program, but one beamed to the 
student according to his need. 

I would not claim that every 
church college succeeds with every 
student. But my contention is that 
its program is characteristically 
custom-made and the obligation is 
accepted to go the second mile in 
propagating education with a soul 
in it. This is done for the wayfar- 
ing student who intended to be left 
to his own devices. He is confronted 
with the duty of amounting to 
something even if he considers that 
question nobody’s business but his 
own. 

Fourth, the church college needs 
our help because it provides intelli- 
gent leadership for the Church. 
Practically all the colleges dur- 
ing the first century and a half of 
American history were founded to 
train an intelligent ministry for the 
churches. Of our ministers today 
65 to 70 per cent came out of our 
church-related colleges. 

In The Methodist Church last 
year about 600 ministers were grad- 
uated from seminaries, yet there 
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were nearly 1,200 required merely 
to replace those who died, retired, 
or for some other reason became 
ineffective. The church college is 
needed to stimulate recruitment 
and nurture of ministerial candi- 
dates. 

Fully as necessary is the training 
of intelligent laymen for leadership 
in the Church. The healthy church 
is one in which a high percentage 
of its laymen and women under- 
stand its task and accept the re- 
sponsibilities of its direction. On a 
church-related college campus there 
is usually an atmosphere which en- 
courages continuous participation 
in church life and intelligent un- 
derstanding of it. 

Fifth, the church college needs 
help because it has no tax support. 
In our private colleges students who 
pay full charges rarely pay more 
than 65 per cent of the cost of 
their education. Those who hold 
scholarships pay even less. The 
difference must, of course, be made 
up from income on endowment and 
special gifts. Recent years have wit- 
nessed the doubling of operating 
costs. Materials, but especially labor 
costs, have skyrocketed. With the 
decline in enrollment from 1949 to 
1953, even the income from stu- 
dent fees declined, in spite of in- 
creases in tuition, which in some 
colleges doubled during that time. 

Many of our church colleges have 
been living on the borrowed time 
of their professors. The purchasing 
power of doctors and lawyers has 
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increased by about 85 per cent on 
the average since 1939. But the pur- 
chasing power of professors in our 
church-related colleges has actually 
declined by 5 per cent since that 
time. 

I have said these colleges have no 
tax money, nor should they have, 
We need a solid core of educational 
institutions which have no restric- 
tions from the government on their 
philosophy or their operation. Part 
of the genius of American life has 
been the diversity of its institutions, 
The private college has been the 
stronghold for freedom of speech. 

Sixth, the church college needs 
our help because it must expand its 
facilities and services. Colleges of 
this type must not only be preserved; 
they must be expanded. Since their 
founding, more than 300 church 
colleges have gone out of existence 
or been taken over by the state. 
A hundred years ago virtually all 
colleges were private. But during 
the last century the state universi- 
ties have been taking over the edu- 
cational task. Today more than half 
the students in college are in state 
colleges or universities. The even 
balance between the state and 
private institutions of learning be- 
gan to tip in favor of the state insti- 
tutions about 1953. 

We face, as you know, an enor- 
mous increase in numbers of stu- 
dents going to college in the next 
ten years. The 2,800,000 students 
now in college represent an all-time 
high in enrollment. By 1960 there 
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will be 3,000,000; by 1965, 4,000,000; 
and by 1970 at least 5,000,000. If the 
percentage of high-school graduates 
who go to college increases (as it 
is bound to do), there will be even 
more. 

In the last four years the ratio 
of high-school graduates going to 
college has increased about 1 per 
cent a year. It stands at about 33 
per cent today. Going to college is 
the thing to do, and it will increase 
in favor, rather than decrease. 

Shall we allow the state institu- 
tions to take all the load of expan- 
sion this horde of students will re- 
quire? From what has been said, 
this would be a calamity of the 
first magnitude. 


How shall we help these col- 
leges? Each person has his own 
answers. I give you a few of mine. 

First, we can help the church col- 
leges by making them our avoca- 
tion. I have the privilege of serving 
on the boards of trustees of two 
such colleges. I have found con- 
siderable satisfaction in reflecting on 
the problems of these colleges. 

Plato and Aristotle believed in 
an aristocracy of brains. A good 
society, they held, is led by the most 
gifted. The American ideal of edu- 
cating everybody often leads us to 
suppose that the educational insti- 
tutions will stumble on the right 
course just because they are work- 
ing at the task of education. But 
wisdom does not rise to the top of 
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a society automatically. The colleges 
will get the best leadership only if 
men and women with the broadest 
experience in business, the profes- 
sions, public service, give time to 
their problems. 

If the church college is to retain 
its place in American life, it will 
require the energetic, time-consum-. 
ing help of laymen who see to it 
that the management of the college 
is not wasteful, ineffective, or un- 
imaginative. The strength of the 
college’s program has a close con- 
nection with the effectiveness of its 
management. College presidents 
and deans are, as a rule, educators. 
If they are not, the educational life 
of the institution is likely to 
flounder. 

Third, we can help the church 
college by lending it talent. Many 
a business executive, salesman, or 
professional man whom we know 
or employ can offer services of great 
value to a college at little or no 
cost, provided somebody thinks out 
how and when it could be done. 

In 1954, I proposed to the presi- 
dent of MacMurray College that 
some of our staff might visit the 
campus and make a few suggestions 
to the students who publish the 
campus newspaper. Four of my 
associates spent two days on the 
campus supervising the weekly 
issue of the Greetings. The students 
were thrilled by such expert advice, 
and I may say, our people had a 
good time, too. Last year and this 
year this plan has turned into a col- 
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lege newspaper seminar which stu- 
dents from over fifty other colleges 
and some high schools also have at- 
tended. Newspaper men from the 
East as well as the Middle West 
have helped. 

Fourth, we can help the church 
college by influencing legislation 
that will safeguard its welfare. 
Loyalty oaths for educators, as for 
most other people, fail of their pur- 
pose either to promote loyalty or 
to guard against the arch disloyalist, 
the Communist. The latter is the 
first to take such an oath and use 
it as a cloak for his machinations. 

At the same time, it is loyalty 
oath legislation and similar meas- 
ures which reflect a willingness of 
many well-meaning people to 
strait-jacket the intellectual life of 
the country. Such legislation covers 
state employees, but it has so far not 
touched our private colleges. And 
we mustn’t let it. 

Tax exemption is another sensi- 
tive point. Should these colleges 
lose their exemption, it would be 
disastrous. And yet there are poli- 
ticians who periodically pop off 
about ending the exemption. 

Military legislation that takes 
students out of college with too 
little education to fight a_tech- 
nological war or to make a decent 
world after the war is fought is 
short-sighted and needs to be 
headed off, whenever it threatens. 

Fifth, we can help the church 
college by employing its graduates. 
About 70 per cent of those listed 
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in Who’s Who are graduates of 
private colleges, many of which are 
church-related. We do well to ob- 
serve that the most resourceful em- 
ployees do not always come from 
large or “name” schools. Graduates 
of these smaller church colleges 
usually have a variety of experiences 
and a degree of integrity our busi- 
nesses can well use. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. 

Sixth, we can help the church 
college with our money and that 
which we persuade others to give, 
How a man uses his money is one 
of the surest indexes of his char- 
acter. The clothes, the house, the 
car, the books, the vacation he 
buys tell you what kind of man 
he is. So the kind of colleges we 
are willing to buy tells the kind 
of men we are. We shall have the 
kind of world we are willing to 
pay for. We should keep in mind 
that the colleges do more to make 
that world what it should be than 
any other agency, with the possible 
exception of the Church. 

Raising money for these church- 
related colleges is a very worth- 
while business. What can be more 
important than offering our friends, 
and those who can become our 
friends, the opportunity to invest 
in the kind of institutions that pro- 
vide responsibility along with 
knowledge? To encourage a man 
of means to help buy a world where 
men seek to understand each other 
and to be wise as well as smart is 
the finest favor you can do him. 
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Reprinted from The Lutheran 
(Sept. 12, 1956) 


SoMETHING happened in the 
Protestant Reformation that might 
have caused a radical change in 
church architecture. The altar—in- 
stead of standing at one end of the 
church in mystical aloofness from 
the people—might have been 
moved into the middle of the con- 
gregation. But this change did not 
take place. 

It isn’t too late to bring the altar 
to the people, said Pastor Roy J. 
Enquist and the members of the 
Lutheran Church of Our Savior in 
Seaside, Ore. This is a small con- 
gregation, only nine years old. But 
on the West Coast, where num- 
erous bold experiments in church 
architecture are being made, Our 
Savior’s Church decided to experi- 
ment with an altar-centered church. 

Beautiful Gothic churches of the 
Middle Ages, with the high altar 
remote from the people, were ex- 
pressions of the Roman Catholic 
concept of worship. Priests kneeling 
before the altar were offering a 
sacrifice to God, according to 
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A Lutheran mission church 
in the Pacific Northwest area 
makes an architectural venture. 


Roman Catholic doctrine. People 
down below were spectators, watch- 
ing a holy mystery being per- 
formed. 

Luther attacked this idea of the 
Mass. The Holy Communion be- 
longs to the whole congregation. 
It is not a remote sacrifice but an 
imparting of the real presence of 
Christ to the family of believers. 
Luther once wrote, “In the true 
Mass of real Christians, the altar 
could not remain where it is 
(against the east wall) and the 
priest would always face the peo- 
ple, as doubtless Christ did in the 
Last Supper.” 

Moving the altar into the midst 
of the congregation might have 
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been a logical development in Prot- 
estant church architecture. But the 
old styles of church buildings con- 
tinued. Even today a well-to-do 
Protestant congregation in an 
Indiana city, or in the deep South, 
builds a Gothic church in imitation 
of a 13th century style. 

Our Savior’s Church in Seaside, 





Communion rail extends clear 
around three sides of the altar. 


Ore., decided to try to carry out 
the implications of Reformation 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. “To 
build a Gothic or Georgian church 
in a Pacific Northwest seacoast 
town in the middle of the 20th 
century would be a flagrant viola- 
tion of the traditions and history of 
the region,” Pastor Enquist states. 

The pastor had been thinking 
about such questions since he had 
written a thesis on the subject in 
1952 during his student days at the 
Philadelphia Seminary. He found 
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that an Episcopal congregation in 
Alexandria, Va., had experimented 
with an altar in the center of the 
congregation, and after a number of 
years’ experience was well satisfied, 

There was some head-shaking 
among other pastors, and some 
question whether a church exten- 
sion loan could be granted for a 
building of such bold design (Our 
Savior’s is a mission congregation), 
But the plans were approved, and 
recently the building has been com- 
pleted. Those who have come to see 
it are much impressed by this new 
answer to the old question of how 
to design a Christian church. 

With the altar in the center of 
the main floor of the church, the 
congregation is on three sides, and 
the pastor is on ™ fourth side, 
facing the people. A U-shaped rail 
extends around den sides of the 
altar and is long enough so the 
whole congregation can receive the 
Communion in a few tables. 

The baptismal font stands be- 
tween the altar and the choir. The 
pulpit is against the wall on one 
side of the altar, in such a position 
that the preacher finds himself in 
the midst of the congregation. “A 
particularly direct and _ intimate 
preaching ministry becomes pos- 
sible,” says Pastor Enquist. 

The chief source of natural light 
comes from a tower over the altar. 
A large cross suspended from the 
interior of the tower hangs over the 
altar. The choir and organ console 
are in half of one of the three areas 
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of the church in which the congre- 
gation is seated. 

Seaside is a resort town (the 
largest West Coast resort north 
of San Francisco). In the summer 
its population is ten times as large 
as in the winter. 

Besides Seaside, the congregation 
has members in the surrounding 
communities of Cannon Beach, 
Gearhart, and West Lake. Com- 
municant membership has doubled 
in two years. 

The new church, with its tall 
steeple, dominates the Seaside 
downtown area. The south side of 
the church faces the business area. 
When the church is illumined at 
night, the 12 windows across the 
front of the building may. be seen 
for several blocks. The reds, blue, 
and violets in the glass have the 
effect of a rich tapestry. 

“Our purpose in building this 
church was not mere novelty,” adds 
Pastor Enquist. “We wanted a 
church that is both strongly litur- 
gical and yet functional in a con- 
temporary way. Throughout Chris- 
tian history the church has spoken 
most plainly in expressing its faith 
in terms of architecture when it 
has tried to make the best possible 
use of the available materials and 
techniques in relation to the func- 
tion of the House of God.” 

The church should be able to 
communicate its message to the 
society in which it lives, Pastor 
Enquist believes. “The church was 
once the mother and sponsor of 
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creativity in the arts,” he says, “but 
in later generations has become 
culturally backward. In our time 
it has become the last remaining 
seat of traditionalism in the plastic 
arts. 

“In lacking the vision and faith 
to carry out its contemporary voca- 
tion in architecture, the church sug- 


errs 


Steeple of the church domi- 
nates downtown Seaside, Ore. 


gests an inability to express its con- 
victions in any modern idiom. This 
means that the church becomes 
dangerously close to losing its 
mastery of the means of communi- 
cating its message to contemporary 
society. 

“The conviction of the Reformers 
that the worship of the Church 
must center around the God-given 
means of grace was an authentic 
rediscovery of the experience of the 
early church. The preaching of the 
Gospel and the celebration of the 
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sacraments in the setting of prayer 
and praise are the central functions 
of the worship of the church in all 
ages and places throughout its his- 
tory. 

“It follows that the Church at 
worship—the point at which the 
Church is seen most clearly for 
what it really is—must be a family 
engaged in a common activity.” 

Placing the altar and sanctuary 
in the midst of the church nave 
shows that the congregation is a 
“Christian family in which all the 
baptized are priests,” Pastor Enquist 
declares. “Worship is no longer a 
ritual demonstration of the powers 
and graces of the ministry. The 
minister in this altar-centered plan 
stands in the sanctuary before the 
altar with one half of the congrega- 
tion on either side and the choir di- 


rectly ahead. The minister never 
needs to have his back to his people, 
therefore. 

“Worshipers have the impression 
of being gathered together with 
their fellows in a joint activity 
rather than being merely observers 
of the minister’s activity. The plan 
impels the individual to be a par- 
ticipant in worship rather than a 
spectator.” 

It isn’t often, Pastor Enquist 
points out, that a young mission 
congregation finds itself in position 
to make a creative contribution to 
church architecture. Judging by the 
number of admirers of the new Our 
Savior’s Church, who talk of taking 
its ideas back home for use in their 
own new churches, this time a mis- 
sion congregation may have started 
something. 


THE ALTAR-CENTERED SANCTUARY 


THe CENTER of worship is the altar—not as an object itself, but 
because of the great symbolic meaning behind it. The altar marks a 
place set apart and dedicated to the worship of God; it symbolizes 
the presence of God.... 

Carved on the atlar are five crosses, one on each corner and one 
in the center. These are symbolic of the five wounds of Christ. 

In the center, just above the altar, is a small fleur-de-lis. This is a 
symbol of the holy Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

The entire area behind the altar is correctly called the reredos. The 
world means literally ‘“‘behind of the back.’ The cross is suspended 
in front of a velvet backdrop, known as the dossal. The cross speaks 
of the sacrificial love of God and the redemption of the world through 
the death and resurrection of his Son. 

The carving above the Cross is known as the Agnus Dei—the 
“Lamb of God.’’ The Lamb is holding a banner, often called the 
Easter or Resurrection banner, symbolizing Christ’s victory over death. 
The head is surrounded by a three-rayed nimbus, significant of di- 
vinity. Perhaps this is the greatest of all symbols used in Christian 
art to represent the Son of God. 

On each side of the reredos are six carvings, which are the shields 
of the 12 apostles. 


—From an explanation to the congregation of the new altar-centered sanctuary 
at First Methodist Church, Gastonia, N. C 
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Wot Tes 


H AVE YOU EVER wanted to tell 
peor ple w hat you’d do if you were the 
minister? A Chicago pastor’s wife had 
this opportunity recently. 

The occasion was a meeting of the 
Chicago Methodist Ministers’ Associ- 
ation when wives were guests; in fact, 
they did the preaching. A symposium 
combined three topics which I want 
to report to you. 

Evelyn Smith quickly captured her 
audience with “I Married a Pastor.” 
Perhaps you remember Mrs. Smith 
from last spring when she starred in 
the Look magazine pictorial feature, 
“The Many Lives of a Minister’s 
Wife.” 

The Smiths recently moved to a 
new charge in Waukegan, IIl., where 
she left unpacked boxes to attend the 
Chicago meeting. Her hardest job, she 
says, is pulling up roots when leaving 
one place and going to another. 

Mrs. James Corbitt, whose husband 
serves a circuit near Chicago, packed 
wisdom and humor into her talk—“I£ 
I Were the Pastor.” “I’d expect my 
wife to cultivate a serene and appreci- 
ative smile while I was giving the 
sermon. . . . I’d refuse to be errand 
boy for all the church organizations 

. | would excommunicate anyone 
who phoned at the crack of dawn with 


‘I do hope I didn’t get you out of 
bed.’ ” 
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Helen George, who works in tan- 
dem with her spouse at Bethel Church 
in Chicago, evoked chortles with a 
bit of pulpit pounding and a gruff an- 
nouncement: “I’m Glad I’m a Pastor’s 
Wife.” Her sense of humor was show- 
ing when she confessed, “I decided to 
marry a minister because of an innate 
feeling that made me rebel against 
routine. Besides, I just Jove to move 
from one place to another.” 

In a more serious vein, she grateful- 
ly acknowledged untold joys and chal- 
lenges she finds in parsonage living. 

“Mrs. Preacher” George concluded 
her remarks with this poem: 


You betcha my life I’m glad 

I’m a minister's wife. 

Oh, some days might be sad; 
Too bad. 

But most days are glad 
We've had... 


New joys, new hopes 

New friends to see 

New love of work continually. 

And sol say, each bright new day 
You betcha my life I’m glad 


I’m a minister’s wife. 


(A few days later, when Martha 
phoned for a copy of the poem, a wee 
voice announced: “This is the 
Georges’ residence.” Quite a skillful 
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job at the telephone for a lad of 4%, 
don’t you think?) 


DO YOU WORK outside your 
home for salary? If you do, you’re one 
of 22 million women who leave home 
five days each week for an outside 
job. More than half of them, like you, 
are married. 

Most of them return after each day’s 
work to find another job at home. 
But in relatively few instances is the 
job at home as important as that of the 
minister’s wife. 

Typically, a preacher’s wife takes an 
outside job only after many anxious 
hours of soul-searching. Perhaps she 
feels she must work—to bring home 
the paycheck that will finance her 
husband’s education. 

Church boards and officials, as well 
as parsonage dwellers, have thought 
much on these things, and we asked 


a bishop for his frank opinion on the 
matter. He understands the difficulty 
of young preachers in paying bills 
from an income on a student charge, 
but nevertheless, had this to say: 


“Those who appoint men to 
churches know that it is difficult to 
promote a man whose wife has an out- 
side job. It is easy to assure the pas- 
toral relationship committee in the 
new church that the preacher’s wife 
will be interested in working along 
with her husband. But the wife herself 
may be hard to tear loose from the 
old locality and additional income.” 

What do you think? 


CONCERNING the importance of 
the matter of tact in parsonage living 
—we mentioned it last month—here’s 
a tidbit sent by one of our readers: 

A pastor spied Mrs. Parker, whom 
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he disliked, coming up his front steps, 
Taking refuge in his study, he left 
his wife to entertain the caller. 

Half an hour later he emerged from 
his retreat, listened carefully on the 
landing, and hearing nothing below, 
called to his wife: “Has that horrible 
bore gone?” 

The woman was still in the living 
room, but the minister’s wife proved 
equal to the occasion. “Yes, dear,” she 
called back, “she went long ago. Mrs. 
Parker is here now.” 


LAST fall, ministers’ wives of the 
Indianapolis district got together to ex- 
change experiences of parsonage trials 
and blessings. Do you have similar 
ministers’ wives’ retreats? Won't you 
drop us a line about them? 


ONE of these problematical days 
when you can’t think of a thing that 
has gone right, ask one of the children 
to stop by the library for a copy of 
Write Me a Poem, Baby. H. Allen 
Smith, who long ago found the key 
to laughter, opens the door for you in 
a collection of children’s writings sea- 
soned by his own commentary. It’s a 
book you can put down to answer the 
phone, and pick up later without 
backtracking. Here’s a nugget of wis- 
dom from a literary moppet’s pen: 


Dont Worry 


Dont worry There is no sense to 
it. Why do worms worry. Because the 
birds eat them. Why do birds worry. 
Because people shoot them and eat 
them. Why do calfs worry. Because 
people milk the milk and they dont 
get any ... Why do people worry. 
That is what I ask. 

—MarTHA 
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Conversation Before Preaching 


Epitor: The other Sunday I was 
preaching for one of my ministers, 
and a prominent layman was presid- 
ing. 

Just as I was about to enter the 
pulpit, he said: “Now that I have a 
chance to talk to you, I want to raise 
some matters that have been on my 
mind.” And he mentioned three... 

Any one of these topics would have 
called for a full hour’s conversation. I 
had been wrestling with all of them 
for months. Of course, I went into 
the pulpit with a feeling of defeat and 
frustration. I had lost my strength. 

I write about my experiences be- 
cause most ministers are sensitive peo- 
ple. If they were not, they would not 
be in the ministry. They should not be 
asked to deal with matters of church 
business on Sunday morning—or on 
Saturday either—when they are pre- 
paring for the pulpit... . 

P. Matco.m HaMMonpD 

District Superintendent 

Boise, Ida. 


Review Corrected 


Epiror: May I be permitted to cor- 
rect certain misrepresentations of the 
contents and point of view of my In- 
troduction to New Testament Study 
in a recent review [Nov., p. 111]. 

The book does not relate the “chief 
facts and theories regarding the 
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Letiers te the Editors 


authorship, date, composition, and 
contents of the books of the New Tes- 
tament” but, often making large as- 
sumptions regarding critical issues, it 
seeks to stimulate appreciation of the 
contents of each book. 

It not only says that much of Paul’s 
theology is outmoded and irrelevant, 
but also that “his contributions to 
Christian thought are nonetheless im- 
mense.” It does not say that the heart 
of the New Testament is merely good 
advice nor that the significance of 
Jesus’ work is confined largely to the 
sphere of ethics; it stresses the Good 
News, as the Epilogue and much else 
make perfectly clear. 

Donatp T. Row incson 

Boston University School 

of Theology 


Helps for Pastors 


Epitor: Some years ago, I trans- 
ferred to the church at Essex Junction, 
Vt., where I found that the member- 
ship records had been lost twice—once 
by fire and more recently through 
some unknown cause. 

Because I have served on member- 
ship committees there and elsewhere, 
I have urged that duplicate lists be 
kept by the membership and evange 
lism commission. 

I have found that large churches 
count it a waste of time and money to 
keep chronological lists, and that 
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may be true of smaller churches. The 
labor wasted, if applied to writing ab- 
sent members, would be more profit- 
able. 

Watter A. Simonpb 


Washington, D.C. 


Better yet is use of the plan sug- 
gested in “Keeping Tab of Method- 
ists,” by Warren P. Clark, New 
CuristiAN Apvocarte, Nov., p. 103. 


With Fitting Honors 


Eprror: Soldiers, sailors, and_air- 
men who die in the service of their 
country are honored by having flags 
draped on their caskets. Why are min- 
isters who die in the service of the 
Gospel not accorded similar honors, 
using the Christian flag? 

I think that this would be appro- 
priate, even to the extent of omitting 
all except a few flowers, letting con- 
tributions go to the family or to the 
preachers’ aid society. I think this 
would lend some acknowledgment to 
the cause of the Kingdom, and every 
preacher’s funeral would bring greater 
recognition to the church as well as 
comfort to the family. 

Russet G. 
the Methodist Church 

Royal Center, Ind. 


STRONG 


Clerical Garb 

Epiror: All Rev. James S. Mc- 
Gowan’s reasons for wearing a clerical 
garb are mine too, and I would add 
some others: 

All of my pastorate has been in 
rural areas, and since I adopted cleri- 
cals there has never been any criticism 
from my people. Rural folk like to 
be proud of their minister, and they 
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are glad when he can be pointed out 
to friends. 

For many years I have been con. 
cerned that Methodist ministers have 
been mistaken for salesmen, business 
men, and undertakers—anything but 
ministers. ... 

Wuuls R. Tapuin 
the Methodist Church 

Ainsworth, Neb. 


Epiror: | 
garb because: 

1. When I visit hospitals, I tell 
people who I am and acquaint myself 
with the varying rules. When persons 
call me by name, it is more important 
than having someone whisper behind 
my back, “Who is that priest?” 

2. Because certain religious leaders 
wore certain kinds of clothing is no 
reason why I should. The covenant is 
written in our hearts, not in our gar- 
ments. 

3. I make pastoral visits for various 
reasons, but I cannot see the difference 
between a “spiritual” visit and a so- 
cial one. 

4. I counsel on the run, and know 
that sometimes I am exploited. But the 
matrix for counseling is self-abasing 
love. A collar would place me above 
the one I seek to serve. 

5. A collar lends theological im- 
plications, even Romish doctrines. . . . 

T. R. FLetTcHER 
the Methodist Church 

Brush, Colo. 


refuse to wear clerical 


Eprror: Granted that clerical dress 
would alert hospital staffs and others 
concerning the ecclesiastical status of 
a minister, is it good for a minister to 
accept or ask preferred treatment sim- 
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ply because he happens to be the “serv- 
ant of the church’’? 

A world of “crass materialism” will 
not be greatly influenced by the ap- 
pearance of another uniform, but is 
it too much to say that it has been 
turned upside down by the appearance 
of men who have become “new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus”’? 

Ricuarp K. Heacock, Jr. 
Juneau, Alaska 


Edge of our ‘Teeth 


Epitor: There seems to be a 
nervous restlessness beneath the sur- 
face of American life, as if we were 
pacing the length and breadth of a 
narrow cage, having prepared for 
something and now waiting for it to 
happen. We feel this “edge of our 
teeth” when we look at our military 
activities, when we see the sly ad- 
vances of nuclear experience, when 
we face problems of racial integration 
in our schools. 

Some people have actually said 
about integration, “If it comes to that, 
we will fight!” Maybe it is not so 
much a term of blood violence as of 
team spirit (the team being Southern 
white supremacy), but it is dangerous. 

Yet, I am bound to say that, when 
we have primed the thinking of our 
people with certain concepts of ag- 
gressiveness that activate them in 
times of crisis, we can scarcely expect 
anything else. 

It is hardly fair to condemn anti- 
integration demonstrations as ex- 
amples of poor citizenship when such 
thinking about international preju- 
dices has been praised. 

Maurice A. MILLER 

Kingsport, Tenn. 
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Gifts for Missionaries 


Epiror: I want to underline a re- 
cent suggestion for asking mission- 
aries what they need before sending 
gifts. And may I add: 

Find out what duty must be paid 
by the missionary when the gifts 
come. (Pencils I ordered while in 
America were delayed in reaching me. 
When they came, I had to pay 100 
per cent on the original cost and 
postage. I could have bought the pen- 
cils cheaper here, and I had to pay in 
America as well.) 

A tool chest should contain plyers, a 
wire-cutter, and something to use in 
pulling nails out of shoes. 

Crayons and kindergarten scissors 
are nearly always needed, and likely to 
be unavailable on the mission field. 

Mrs. Peart F. THosurn 

Leonard Theological College 


Jabalpur, M. P., India 


Starting Rehearsal 


Eprtor: Instead of ending with the 
recessional in a “walk through” of the 
wedding | “The Christian Wedding,” 
Nov., p. 30] we have found it advan- 
tageous to start with the recessional. 
We assemble the whole wedding party 
at the chancel so that each knows 
where to stand. Then we rehearse the 
recessional. 

This also gives us an opportunity to 
begin the rehearsal with prayer. 
Something can be said prior to the 
ceremony about such matters as drink- 
ing by any member of the wedding 
party.... 

Watrter NeEtson 
the Methodist Church 

Roxbury, N. Y. 
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Legislative Outlook 


Congress opens its 85th session 
with Democrats maintaining a 
stantial majority in the House and 
an uneasy two-vote margin in the 
Senate. 

O. B. Fanning, director of Method- 
ist Information’s new Washington of- 
fice, gives a quick appraisal of major 
legislation expected in the coming ses- 
sion. 

Foreign Aid: President Eisen- 
hower’s request for about $4 billion 
for 1957 foreign aid is likely to be 
trimmed, though not as severely as 
last year’s $1 billion cut. Congress is 
said to be in the mood for “reapprais- 
al” and may shift emphasis from 
grants to loans. Milit: iry aid comprises 
the bulk of foreign aid. First atten- 
tion was to be given Eisenhower’s spe- 


sub- 


cial request for prior congressional 
approval of military action in the 
Middle East if needed to thwart 
Communist aggression, coupled to the 
appropriation of $200 million annual 
economic aid to this troubled region 
for the next three years. 

Civil Rights: Don’t expect much. 
Chances of constructive action are 
considered problematical as Congress 
has adopted no basic statute in this 
area since the post-Civil War decade. 
Efforts will be guarantee 
Negroes full voting privileges and to 
establish a special civil rights division 
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made to 


and trends 


in the Justice Department. Oppo. 
nents, with the filibuster still permis. 
sible, may succeed in blocking legis. 
lation. 

Supreme Court: Southerners are 
expected to lead attempts to curb the 
court’s power. Chief issue is the 
court’s 1954 decision and later rulings 
on racial segregation. 

School Aid: A four-year program 
of Federal aid to speed up school con- 
struction is expected to pass. It is de- 
signed to help relieve the acute short- 
age of classrooms. One proposal calls 
for a $2 billion building program. 

Juvenile Delinquency: Legislation 
will be sought to provide $3 million 
in Federal funds to promote a joint 
Federal-State-City study of this in- 
creasingly complex problem. 

Immigration: Favorable action is 
expected on a proposal to admit more 
Hungarian and other Iron Curtain 
refugees, including post-approval of 
the thousands of Hungarians now be- 
ing admitted on “parole.” 

Farm Policy: No major changes an- 
ticipated, but relief measures for “dis- 
tress areas” are considered likely. 

Taxes: No reduction in sight. 


‘Practical’ Politics 


“Practical political necessity,” not 
motives, brought 
about recent church-state agreements 
in Poland. 


“humanitarian” 
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This is the opinion of Poland’s 
exiled prime minister, Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk. “The Communist re- 
gime recognizes that the church is 
stronger today than ever,” he said re- 
ently in Washington, D. C. 

A new bill, based on the church- 
state agreements, is drafted and awaits 
parliamentary approval. It suggests 
abolishing the 1953 decree which gave 
the government the right to oust 
troublesome clergymen. It purports to 
ve the church “free jurisdiction” in 


g 
pa 


making appointments but is careful 
to maintain state “influence” in church 
affairs. 

Restoration of religious instruction 
in schools—detai!s to be worked out 
by representatives of church and min- 
istry of education—was one of the 
most startling concessions reported in 
the new agreement. Permission has 
also been granted for chaplains to 
work in prisons and hospitals. 

The agreement followed the release 
of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Roman 





British Methodist artist Frank O. Salisbury recently gave his home, “Sarum 
Chase,” to the British Council of Churches. The house contains a unique col- 
lection of autographs of famous people who sat for their portraits. For several 
years Mr. Salisbury spent much of his time in the United States painting por- 
traits of three Presidents. The council will use the house for conferences. 
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Catholic primate of Poland. Later, 
Bishop Czelaw Kaczmarek of Kielce, 
two priests, and a nun also were re- 
leased from prison with official ad- 
mission they had been convicted on 
faked evidence. Bishop Kaczmarek, 
arrested in 1951 but not brought to 
trial until 1953, was serving a 12- 
year sentence. 

A further development in the Polish 
church situation is the breaking up 
of PAX, a Communist organization 
for “progressive” Catholics. The 
powerful group failed in its mission 
to undermine the church and split up 
its leadership, according to recent re- 
ports. 


Films Stir Controversy 


The motion pictures Martin Luther 
and Baby Doll have just one thing in 
common: both are highly contro- 
versial in Protestant and Roman 
Catholic church circles. 

The Luther dispute got into the 
headlines when WGN-TV, Chicago, 
cancelled the movie’s television pre- 
miere because of what Protestants be- 
lieved to be organized pressure from 
Roman Catholic groups. 


Wanted: 1960 Host 


Methodist groups interested in 
being host to the 1960 General 
Conference have been invited to 
contact the Commission on En- 
tertainment. All correspondence 
should be addressed to the com- 
mission’s secretary, Dr. J. Wesley 
Hole, 5250 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 29, Calif. 
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Protestant leaders, failing to get the 
movie rescheduled, decided to take 
the matter to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. They contended 
the station violated its public interest 
responsibility by permitting “de facto 
censorship.” 

Dr. John W. Harms, chairman of 
the Action Committee of the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago, 
warned, “The issue is freedom, and 
the committee intends to press for 
recognition of this basic American is- 
sue on the Chicago airways.” 

The freedom issue also figured 
prominently in the church debate of 
Baby Doll, which Roman Catholics 
were warned not to see under penalty 
of committing a sin. 

“Suppression of free expression of 
ideas, free description of a real situa- 
tion in a land” is not characteristic 
of America, said the Rev. James A. 
Pike, dean of New York’s Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. 

The controversy even spanned the 
Atlantic Ocean when the ecclesiasti- 
cal director of the British Roman 
Catholic Film Institute, the Rev. John 
A. Burke, said he could “see no rea- 
son why adult Catholics should not 
see” Baby Doll. It was, in his opinion, 
“a brilliant piece of work on a de- 
cadent subject” but “obviously not the 
sort of thing for thoughtless people.” 


Cold Shoulder Treatment 


Leaders of the Russian Orthodox 
Church have turned a deaf ear to 
pleas from U. S. churchmen to inter- 
vene with the Soviet government on 
behalf of the Hungarian people. In- 
stead, they chided certain “foreign ec- 
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clesiastics” for blaming Hungary’s 
tragedy on the Soviet government. To 

make their position more clear they 
postponed indefinitely a long-sched- 
uled meeting with W ‘orld Council of 
Churches delegates, contending they 
needed more time to prepare. 

The U. S. branch of the Russian 
church was far from united in sup- 
porting its mother church’s stand. 
During the last year four parishes 
have switched to the Russian Ortho- 
dox Greek Catholic Church of Amer- 
ica. A fifth parish is seeking to follow 
the same course. A spokesman for 
the American church predicted that 
five or 10 other parishes would make 
the change soon. 

Meanwhile, a U. S. Albanian arch- 
bishop was urging all Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches in this country to join 
in forming an independent American 


Orthodox Church. 


Organize New Conference 


Chinese Methodists in Hong Kong 
and Taiwan (Formosa), _ steadily 
gaining strength since 1950, have 
organized a provisional annual con- 
ference. It is the newest unit in world- 
wide Methodism. 

Word of the action has been re- 
ceived by the Board of Missions from 
Bishop Ralph A. Ward, who admin- 
isters Methodist work in both places. 
Bishop Ward reported a “general 
feeling of inspiration, close fellow- 
ship, and rededication” at the close 
of the organizing session. 

A provisional annual conference is 
formed in an area previously classified 
as a mission (as were Hong Kong 
and Taiwan). The next step is full 
annual conference status. 
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A Sense of Obligation 


When Bishop Gerald Kennedy ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Los 
Angeles Better Schools committee, he 
injected himself into a running con- 
troversy among school officials, par- 
ents, and a local newspaper. 

As chairman, he knew he would 
be a likely target for a number of 
groups. And his schedule was already 
too full, so he didn’t need a job. What 
finally swayed him was “a sense of 
obligation” to his community. 

His detractors pitched into the dis- 
pute, accusing him, in effect, of med- 
dling, and politely advising him to 
“stick to the Bible and running The 
Methodist Church.” 

The bishop called a press confer- 
ence. Said he, “The committee is con- 
vinced the only way we will ever im- 
prove our school system is by chang- 
ing the membership of the Board of 
Education.” 

Specifically, the committee is seek- 
ing in a spring election to unseat 
members who, in its opinion, are 

“backward” in their attitude on edu- 
cation. 


Fight Legalized Bingo 


A state-wide campaign against a 
proposed constitutional amendment 
legalizing bingo for churches 
charitable groups is being 
in New York State. 

Spearheading the drive are the New 
York State Council of Churches and 
the Protestant Council of New York 
City. 

Opposition, said a spokesman, is 
based on the conviction that the move 
is an attempt to increase gambling, 
using the churches as a cloak. 


and 
organized 
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What Type Ministry 


What type of ministry will Meth- 
odist theological students choose 
after graduation? 

The majority plan to enter pastor- 
ates, according to surveys at Method- 
ist seminaries. Others are interested 
in religious education, teaching, mis- 
sions, chaplaincy, music, social work, 
and work with students. 

One Methodist student plans to be- 
come a rabbi! 

The percentage of students who 
want churches ranges from 87.4 per 
cent at Drew University Theological 
Seminary to 43.3 per cent at Duke 
University Divinity School. 

All other fields together do not at- 
tract as many theology students as 
does the pastorate. Of these other 
fields religious education appeals to 
the greatest number with college 
teaching a close second. 

About an equal number want to 
be missionaries and military chap- 
lains, and a few want to be college 
chaplains. 

Music, social service, or related 
fields interest still smaller numbers. 
Only one student plans to be a re- 
ligious journalist. 


Bar Parochial Riders 


Parochial school pupils may not 
ride in public school buses, the Penn- 
sylvania State Supreme Court has 
ruled. The decision affirmed a county 
court decision that taxpayers’ money 
had been “improperly spent” when 
non-public school pupils were per- 
mitted to ride the buses. 

Proponents of free rides for paro- 
chial school students maintained it 
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cost taxpayers nothing since the buses 
stopped only at scheduled stops even 
when picking up parochial school 
children. 


Lay Activities Full Time 


B. Gene Williams, of Andalusia, 
Ala., who says tithing drew him into 
church work, is Methodism’s first full- 
time executive secretary of a confer- 
ence Board of Lay Activities. He was 
named to head stewardship and tith- 
ing in the Alabama-West Florida 
Conference. 

The 29-year-old layman recently 
gave up a business career for the job. 
He admits that he was only a nominal 
churchman until he began tithing a 
year and a half ago. Then, he says, 
he “felt the call” to full-time Christian 
service. In his new job he will be re- 
sponsible for the simultaneous every- 
member canvass. 


Ignore Professional Tax 


Clergymen in Washington, D. C., 
are ignoring a new professional li- 
censing tax although they risk $300-a- 
day penalties for doing so. The law 
was intended to make government 
employees take out a $25-a-year li- 
cense before accepting private fees for 
professional part-time work. By its 
broadly worded terms, however, the 
law also could force ministers to take 
out licenses before accepting fees for 
marriages, baptisms, or funerals. 

Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, executive 
secretary of the Washington Federa- 
tion of Churches, said he knew of no 
clergymen who had applied for the 
license, and he doubts if legal grounds 
can be found to prosecute. 
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To Study College Church 


The college church—its relations 
with students, the college community, 
and Christian Church—will be the 
subject of a three-year study at the As- 
sociated Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 

The study is made possible by a 
$30,000 grant from the Danforth 
Foundation, St. Louis, Mo. 

Students and faculty will ask such 
questions as: 

In what ways is a college church 
really a Christian church, or is it 
merely a college chapel program con- 
ducted on Sunday? 

Can a college church develop a 
meaningful relationship to the wide 
variety of denominations represented 
in a student body, to the student 
Christian movements, and to the 
ecumenical church? 

Can college churches, with diverse 
denominational representation, take 
responsible positions on the great the- 
ological and moral issues of the day, 
or must they remain neutral? 

What forms of worship and sacra- 
ments are appropriate, and what forms 
of administration and authority should 
be followed? 


Colombia May Lift Ban 


The Colombian government is re- 
ported reconsidering its four-year ban 
on Protestant missionaries. 

Protestant mission work came to a 
standstill when Colombia granted the 
Roman Catholic Church “exclusive 
rights” to carry on religious and edu- 
cation work in all but about a quar- 
ter of the country. 

Since then the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, and the Canadian and British 
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Hen-pecked? 


Husbands who thought them- 
selves “hen-pecked” got reserved 
seats at Monumental Methodist 
Church, Portsmouth, Va., for the 


first of the Rev. J. Eugene 
White’s Sunday evening series 
on marriage and home life. His 
first sermon: “Hen-pecked Hus- 
bands and Foolish Wives.” 


governments have protested the ban 
and acts of violence against Protes- 
tants. 


$10,000 Settlement 


Eleven South Carolina Negroes 
sued for libel in a recent public 
school desegregation dispute received 
$10,000 legal aid from the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. 

The $120,000 suit was brought by 
Shepard K. Nash, attorney for Sum- 
ter, S. C., school board, against 11 
members of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, several of them ministers 
(Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and 
African Methodist Episcopal). An all- 
white jury was picked, but Mr. Nash 
and the defendants agreed on a $10,- 
000 settlement before the case came 
to trial. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, stated 
clerk of the northern Presbyterian 
group, acting on a General Assembly 
directive, decided the church would 
underwrite the entire debt. Since then 
northerners and have 
made donations to set up a permanent 
fund to help other defendants. 


southerners 
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Freedom or Nothing 


Wholesale reorganization of Hun- 
gary’s two major Protestant churches 
is continuing despite Soviet armed in- 
tervention, according to reports from 
Budapest. 

Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
began ridding themselves of puppet 
leaders during the few days of free- 
dom after the October uprising. 
Throughout the country — stanch 
Christians are returning to church 
posts and pro-Communist churchmen 
are being ousted. 

“We insist on our freedom, even if 
we are shot for it tomorrow,” said 
Bishop Lajos Ordass, currently acting 
head of the Lutheran Church, who be- 
came Hungary's No. 1 Protestant 
martyr when imprisoned in 1948, 

Reformed Church affairs are being 
handled by a national executive com- 
mittee until a “legally-elected presi- 
dency can resume control again.” 

The post-insurrection Communist 
regime of Premier Janos Kadar has 
abolished the state office for church 
affairs (set up in May, 1951), claim- 
ing that state authority “no longer 
will interfere with the churches’ 
work.” Church officials say they will 
wait to see if this action really means 
anything. 


Sermons in Sonnets 


One source book the Rev. Henry C, 
Spear cannot do without is a rhym- 
ing dictionary. 

For a quarter century—and in five 
Wisconsin cities—the Methodist min- 
ister has summarized his Sunday ser- 
mon with a sonnet written especially 
for the occasion. 
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This year members of First Church, 
Hartford, received a booklet of son- 
nets from their pastor. 

His wife launched him on his son- 
neteering career by suggesting he close 
his sermons with a poem. 

That was fine, except he never could 
find the right verse, and so began 
writing his own, exactly 14 lines long, 
rhyming and in true Shakespearean 
style. 


Mountain Home 


Scenic Asheville, N.C. (population 
53,000), near the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park, will be the site of 
a new home for retired deaconesses 
and missionaries operated by the 
Woman's Division of Christian Serv- 
ice. 
The division maintains three other 
homes. The new property—an eight- 
bedroom and five 
ground—was purchased recently for 
$38,000 and is now being renovated. 

Asheville is 26 miles from the 
Methodist summer center at Lake 
Junaluska. 


house acres of 


Missionary Drowns 


A freakish swimming accident on 
the eastern Malayan coast took the 
life of a young U. S. Methodist mis- 
sionary. 

Richard Johnson, 23, was drowned 
when he and three missionary com- 
panions were caught by a strong tidal 
current sweeping in from the South 
China Sea. 

Fishermen threw a net to the Rev. 
Robert F. Lundy, and saved his life. 
The others escaped unaided. 

Mr. Johnson, of Owatonna, Minn., 
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and his identical twin, Thomas, made 
news last summer by turning down 
lucrative engineering jobs to go to 
Asia as missionaries for $1,200 a year. 


Substantial Revision 


The Old Testament will need sub- 
stantial revision because of informa- 
tion coming to light in the Dead Sea 
says biblical scholar Prof. J. 
Philip Hyatt, acting dean of Vander- 
bilt University Divinity School and 
president of the Biblical Literature So- 
ciety. 

Materials which are clearly pre-a.p. 
70 are now available, and this infor- 
mation will make it possible “to place 
more books of the New Testament, 
and thus more of the basic Christian 
ideas, upon Palestinian soil rather 
than upon the soil of Diaspora (Dis- 
persion) Judaism,’ Dr. Hyatt said. 

The manuscripts showed the Jews 
in Palestine about the time of Christ 
had been (to a greater extent than 
previously thought) “seriously influ- 
enced by non-Hebraic sources, either 
Iranian or Hellenistic or both. 

“There should be no question now 
as to the genuineness of the scrolls 
found in the Judean desert in 1947,” 
he said. 


scrolls, 


Social Security Coverage 


Clergymen who want social security 
coverage should declare their inten- 
tion on their 1956 income tax return 
due April 15. 

Those who decline it will not be 
eligible in the future, except in the 
case of new ministers, who have two 
years following ordination to request 
it. 

Most ministers filed for social se- 
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curity a year ago when Congress first 
extended the program to the profes- 
sion. A number already have retired 
and are using their benefits to supple- 
ment and retirement in- 
comes. 


pensions 


The government now cautions those 
under the program to lay aside more 
troney in 1957. Effective this year, 
the rate on the first $4,200 income will 
go up from 3 per cent to 3% per cent. 
This will raise the maximum payment 
from $126 to $141.75, but it will not 
be due until April 15, 1958. 


Start Defense Fund 


South African clergymen, confused 
but aroused by treason charges against 
150 fellow countrymen, have started a 
campaign to get funds for their de- 
fense. 

Security police arrested the group 
in what observers say is an attempt 
to suppress opponents of the South 
African apartheid 
(racial segregation ) policies. 


government's 


Among the group were Zachariah 
Matthews, former professor at New 
York’s Union Theological Seminary, 
British-born Methodist minister and 
superintendent Douglas Chadwick 
Thompson, two Negro Anglican 
clergyman, doctors, lawyers, and pri- 
vate citizens. 

Prominent Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergymen, two senators, and 
two former judges are among the 
sponsors of the legal aid fund, which 
will also go to caring for families dur- 
ing the expected lengthy proceedings. 

The specific charges allege violation 
of the Suppression of Communism 
Act, but the government is unclear 
on details. 
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News Digest... 
RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM 


courses to help ministers and church 
workers improve press relations with 
local newspapers are now offered by 
the University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 


METHODIST LEADERS—Bish- 
ops Donald H. Tippett and Hazen G, 
Werner, and Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
—have joined an appeal by 34 Protes- 
tant clergymen urging the United 
Nations to condemn Egypt's “new 
racist policy” and her “persecution of 
Jews.” 


AT 17, Miss Marilyn Green, presi- 
dent of the Phoenix (Ariz.) subdis- 
trict Methodist Youth Fellowship, has 
a local preacher’s license, and has won 
a place in Arizona Days and Ways 
teen-age hall of fame. 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS can 
be used to sample reaction to church 
projects and thereby aid effective pro- 
motion, says Dr. Harold Ingraham, 
Southern Baptist official. 


CERTIFICATES were awarded 85 
inmates at the Minnesota State Re- 
formatory, St. Cloud, after they com- 
pleted studies in a new “school of 
religion.” Ministers from seven de- 
nominations conducted classes in 
Protestant beliefs. 


THE HODGEPODGE of U. S. in- 
dustrial cities will get closer study 
by Episcopal theological students as a 
result of a $182,500 grant. The aim: 
equip more students to work in in- 
dustrially located parishes. 
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A TOTAL OF 4,257 rabbis are 
engaged in congregational work in 
the U. S.—an increase of 2,500 from 
1927. 


LUNCH PAILS AND OVER. 
ALLS are clerical accessories for a 
group of Protestant pastors in Ger- 
many. They have taken factory jobs 
for two months as part of a program 
to strengthen church-labor relations, 


BEQUESTS to the Salvation Army 
are exempt from Ohio inheritance tax 
laws, the State Supreme Court has 
ruled. 


STUDENTS attending Methodist 
colleges and universities now number 
443,000, reports the Rev. John O. 
Gross, Board of Education executive. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC missionaries 
serving abroad total 5,126, according 
to statistics in the monthly magazine, 


The Field Afar. 


Airline Clergy Rates 


Bonanza Air Lines, a_ small 
“feeder” carrier serving cities in New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia, is the first commercial airline 
to reduce rates for clergymen. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
cently approved the company’s peti- 
tion to provide tickets on a “space 
available” basis for 50 per cent of the 
one-way fare. The rates are effective 
Feb. 1. 

Major airlines, undecided as to how 
to determine when space is available, 
short of requiring clergymen to wait 
at the airport, have not yet proposed 
reduced tickets. 
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People Going Places 


Tue Rev. Rospert Evucene Ricn- 
arvs, 1956 Olympic pole vault 
champion and Church of the Breth- 
ren pastor—named one of Ten Out- 
standing Young Men of 1956 by U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


JosepH D. Routnac, attorney and 
member of Centenary Methodist 
Church, Akron, Ohio—first Negro 
appointed to the prosecuting attor- 
ney’s staff in Summit County, Ohio. 


Tue Rev. T. F. Rupisitt, Blue 


Mr. Richards 


Mr. Geter 


Rapids, Kan.—attended golden wed- 
ding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph A. Felton, Dwight, Kan., 
whom he married Dec. 19, 1906. 


Tue Rev. K. Morcan Epwarps, 
First Church, Pasadena, Calif—a re- 
cent participant in Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute’s distinguished speaker pro- 
gram. 


Tue Rev. Carrott A. Wisz, pro- 
fessor at Garrett Biblical Institute 
new president of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Council for Clinical 
Training, Inc. 


WarreEN Carper, church editor of 
the defunct Boston Post—named part- 
time director of Methodist Informa- 
tion for the Boston Area. 


Jerry Vooruts, former California 
Congressman—named national chair- 
man of community organizations for 
Brotherhood Week Feb. 17-24, spon- 
sored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


Dr. GerorrREY Francis FIsHEr, 
Archbishop of Canterbury—will visit 
the U. S. this spring to participate in 
the Jamestown Festival celebrating 


Mr. Edwards 





the 350th anniversary of the first suc- 
cessful English colony in the new 
world, 


The late Dr. Joun R. Morr, 
Methodist lay leader—memorialized 
in a nation-wide million-dollar fund 
to help YMCA secretaries further 
their education. 


Miss JEANNE Mason, Little Rock, 
Ark., new director of Methodist In 
formation for the Arkansas-Louisiana 
Area. 


Tue Rev. Avpert P. Suirkey, pas- 
tor of Mount Vernon Place Church 


and president of the Washington 
Federation of Churches—assisted at 
the annual service of Intercession and 
Holy Communion marking the open- 
ing of the new session of Congress. 


Tue Rev. Cuarves X. Hutcuinson, 
Norwich (Conn.) district superin- 
tendent—elected general superintend- 
ent of the International Reform Fed- 
eration. 


Dr. Heren Kim, president of 
Ewha University (Methodist), Seoul, 
Korea—member of a five-man team 
who presented Korea’s membership 
petition to the United Nations. 


Comparing work clothes are Maj. Kenneth Swift (right), U. S. Air Force, 
and the Rev. Galal Kernahan, whose Community Methodist Church in West 
Van Nuys, Calif., will soon make way for an airfield expansion. F-86 jet 
fighters take off on a runway that terminates two blocks from the church. 
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Tue Rev. Rosert H. Hammnit, 
Joliet, Ill—named Wesley Founda- 
tion director at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 


Bisoop Paut E. Martin, Little 
Rock, Ark.—guest speaker for the 
Slover Lectureship at Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, Tex. 


Miss Doris DarNeELL, Spartanburg, 
S. C., public relations secretary for 
the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief for three years—joins staff 
of Casa Materna orphanage, Naples, 
Italy. 


Dr. AtF Lier of Norway—elected 
dean of Union Methodist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


Dr. JoHn Paterson, professsor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 


Drew Theological Seminary—1956-57 
University Lecturer at Drew on “The 
Cult and Religion.” 


Retired Bishop Hiram A. Boaz, 
Dallas, Tex., who raised more than 
$1,000,000 for Southern Methodist 
University as its president—celebrated 
his 90th birthday. 


Tue Rev. E. W. J. Scumirr, Mont- 
clair Church, Oakland, Calif.—first 
clergyman named by Mayor Clifford 
E. Rischell to the city’s Urban Rede- 


velopment Commission. 


Miss Carrie Lou Gopparp, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—new associate editor of 
children’s materials for the Editorial 
Division, Board of Education. 


Tue Rev. 
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A. GEIER, 


Nashville, Tenn.—named director of 
information and publications for the 
Methodist Commission on Christian 
Higher Education. Mrs. John K. 
Benton, Nashville, is editorial associ- 
ate. 


Mrs. J. W. CuatHam, wife of the 
Methodist minister in Sardis, Miss. 
—awarded top honors for her oil 
painting, “Waiting,” in an exhibit in 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BisHop AND Mrs. Raymonp L. 
ArcHER, Singapore, Malaya, recently 
retired—returned to their home in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Temporary address: 
8966 Eastwood Road, Pittsburgh 21. 


ANNE Rosinson, New York City— 
rejoins Methodist Information as di- 
rector of the Washington, D. C., area 
office. She replaces Dave Koonce who 
gave up his part-time MI duties after 
the Washington Star promoted him. 


Tue Rev. WitiiaM E. Crark, First 
Church, McAllen, Tex.—named as- 
sociate director of the Methodist 
Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. 


Donato Cuanc, Honolulu lawyer 
—is a Methodist Crusade Scholar 
studying labor law arbitration and in- 
dustrial relations at the University of 
Chicago. He expects to enter theologi- 
cal seminary to prepare for the labor 
chaplaincy. 


Pastor Martin NIEMOELLER— 
awarded New York University’s 
bronze Medal of Honor with citation 
“courageous churchman.” He is the 
second to receive the award since the 
university was founded in 1831. 
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Poll Southern Baptists 


A sizable percentage of Southern 
Baptist clergymen in Tennessee favor 
public-school integration. 

Sociology students at Carson-New- 
man College, Jefferson City, surveyed 
1,970 pastors; received answers from 
1,005. Thirty-nine per cent approved 
integration. 

The poll also showed that the 
younger, better educated pastor was 
more apt to favor integration. It was 
approved by 73 per cent holding 
bachelor of divinity degrees, by 61 
per cent aged 29 and under. 

Other results: 90 per cent agreed 
Southern Baptists should not join the 
National Council of Churches, should 
not ordain women to preach, should 
not take part in the Lord’s Supper 
outside a Baptist church, and should 
not accept by letter a non-Baptist even 
though he has been immersed. 


Records ‘Off Limits’ 


Hospital records can be declared 
“off limits” to inquisitive clergymen, 
a New Castle, Pa., hospital official has 
declared. Joseph Friedheim, Jameson 
Memorial Hospital superintendent, 
cracked down when he found minis- 
ters combing his files for likely 
church prospects. He said the hospital 
would co-operate with ministers “in 
every respect,” but emphasized that 
it also would respect privacy of all 
patients. 


PHOTO CREDITS 
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Deaths... 


WittiaAM Wuire Anperson, 68, chap- 
lain to Queen Elizabeth II and former 
moderator of the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, in Edinburgh. 

Harry Brown’ BarpdweELt, retired 
member Cuba Conference, in Havana, 
Cuba, Nov. 6. 

W. C. Botkin, 84, retired member of 
Southern California-Arizona Conference, 
in Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 21. 

W. H. Bricas, retired member of Hol- 
ston Conference, in Bristol, Va. 

Mrs. Jesse C. CappINGTON, widow of 
the Rev. Jesse C. Caddington of New 
York Conference, in Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
Dec. 15. 

Mrs. A. D. Decker, 83, widow of the 
Rev. Alexander D, Decker of Wyoming 
Conference, in Binghampton, N. Y., Dec. 
10. 

J. H. Ditts, 90, retired member of 
Pacific Northwest Conference, native of 
Giles, Va., Dec. 5. 

WituiaM E, Etwoon, 83, retired mem- 
ber Wyoming Conference, in Newark 
Valley, N. Y., Dec. 3. 

H. D. Fisuer, pastor of White's Chapel 
Church, La., Oct., 31. 

Dr. JosepH M. Gray, 79, former chan- 
cellor of American University, in Pel- 
ham Manor, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. O. Grocran, widow of the 
Rev. J. O. Grogan, Alabama Conference, 
in Opelika, Ala., Nov. 20. 

Rosert L. Har, 61, member Upper 
South Carolina Conference, in Green- 
ville, S. C., Dec. 16. 

Mrs. M. H. Ho rt, 84, widow of the 
Rev. Mark Harrison Holt, Alabama Con- 
ference, in Montgomery, Nov. 8. 

Ratpu W. Kee er, 79, retired member 
of New York East Conference. 

Mrs. FLetcHer PitcHrorp LAMBERT, 
91, wife of the Rev. T. O. Lambert, re- 
tired member of South Georgia Confer- 
ence, in Columbus, Ga., Nov. 6. 

Martin E. Lawson, 89, former presi- 
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the largest 


literary prize 
of 1958! 


For the book which will make the greatest contribution to Christian living 
among all people—$10,000 outright and $2,500 advance against royalties. 


THE JUDGES 
Charles W. Ferguson, Senior Editor, Reader's Digest 
George A. Buttrick, Preacher to the University and Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals, Harvard University 
Ralph W. Sockman, Minister, Christ Church (Methodist), New York City 
D. Elton Trueblood, Professor of Philosophy, Earlham College 
Emory Stevens Bucke, Editor-in-Chief, Abingdon Press 


To enter: Authors desiring to enter a manuscript (poetry and fiction ex- 
cluded) must file a certificate of intention with Abingdon Press by Septem- 
ber 1, 1957. The deadline for submitting complete manuscripts: March 1, 
1958. 


For complete details write: Award Editor, Abingdon Press, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. 


The 1958 Abingdon Award—the largest literary prize in the United States 
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dent of the Judicial Council, in Kansas 
City, Mo., Jan. 9. 

Mrs. Mary Metroist Hancock Leecu, 
, Wife of the Rev. Hedding Bishop 
Leech, retred member of Newark Con- 
ference, at Rahway, N. J. 

Jesse Lee Leonarp, 80, retired member 
of Litth Rock Conference, in Little 
Rock, Ark., Nov. 6. 

Wirrarp I. Lowe, 70, retired member 
of Southern California-Arizona Confer- 
ence, Nov. 17. 

Harry Berson Manse, 74, retired 
member of Pittsburgh Conference, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 8. 

B. W. Meeks, 77, retired member of 
Baltimore Conference and former mem- 
ber of Board of Publication, Oct. 29. 

James B. MircuHeir, 84, retired mem- 
ber of Tennessee Conference, in Orlando, 
Fla. 

Avucustus H. Moors, retired member 
of Alabama Conference, in Fort Deposit, 
Ala. 

Mrs. MartHa Rowena Pratuer, wife 
of the Rev. D. B. S. Prather, retired 
member of IJowa-Des Moines Conference, 
in Omaha, Neb., Dec. 9. 

Mrs. Vivian Sueets and daughter 
Carot of Champaign, III, in an aircraft 
near Paris, France, on return 
journey from the Methodist Centennial 
in India. 

Dr. Frank D. Stutz, 74, Methodist 
layman, of Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 16. 

Harry C. Witson, 78, retired member 
Minnesota Conference and once a mem- 
ber of the Board of Sunday Schools of 
The Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
editorial staff of church school publi- 
cations following unification, in Palo 
Alto, Calif., Dec. 13. 

M. Wayne Womer, 82, retired mem- 
ber of Newark Conference. 

Rozert E. Wricut, 85, first Methodist 
to receive credentials to preach in Ari- 
zona, in California, Nov. 18. 

Joun WesLey Zerse, 85, retired mem- 
ber of Iowa-Des Moines Conference, 
Dec. 15. 
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Qo? 


accident 


COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 1—lowa Pastors’ School, 
College, Indianola, lowa. 

Feb. 5-7—Training seminar for conference 
board chairmen and district directors of 
temperance, South Central section, place 
to be announced. 

Feb. 5-7—Seminar on the 
Farmer and His Government. 

Feb. 10-13 — District Superintendents 
Conference, Chicago. 

Feb. 10-16—Annual meeting, Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches, Cincinnati. 

Feb. 13-17—Philippines Annual Confer- 
ence. 

Feb. 26—Annual meeting, Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes, Chicago. 

Feb. 26-28—Board of Evangelism, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Feb. 27-28—National Association of 
Methodist Hospitals and Homes, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Feb. 27-28—General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Feb. 27 to March 3—Northwest Philip- 
pines Annual Conference. 

March 3-7—Conference on Missions, 
Woman’‘s Division of Christian Service, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

March 5-6—Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission annual meeting, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

March 7-8—Division of Foreign Missions 
Executive Board, National Council of 
Churches, New York. 

March 12-14—North Arkansas Confer- 
ence WSCS, Forrest City, Ark. 

March 13-15 — Louisiana Conference 
WSCS, Alexandria, La. 

March 13-17—Northern Philippines An- 
nual Conference. 

March 14-15—South Carolina Confer- 
ence WSCS, Anderson, S. C. 

March 19-21—North Carolina Confer- 
ence WSCS, place to be announced. 
March 19-21—Southwest Texas Confer- 

ence WSCS, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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For the smaller church or chapel... 
no other organ offers 
so much at such low cost! 


The 


Baldwin 


Electronic Organ 
Model 45 


WITH BUILT-IN 
AMPLIFICATION 
OUTPERFORMS ORGANS 
COSTING MUCH MORE! 


Compare it for features! Compare it for per- 
formance! Compare it for price! You'll 
readily see why the Baldwin Model 45 is a 
favorite for small church or chapel. 

This exceptionally fine organ offers a full 
selection of voices in all four organ tone 
families — Diapason, Flute, String and Reed. 

Built-in amplification eliminates special 
installation...although standard Baldwin 
tone equipment may be used for additional 
amplification with the Model 45, if desired. 

Consider the beauty and inspiration this 
true organ will add to your Easter serv- 
ices this year. Write us or call your Baldwin 
Dealer today. Let us show you how easily 
and quickly your church can own this fine 
Baldwin Organ. 


%* Twofull 61 note manuals, 25 pedals! 

%* Standard organ controls! 

%* 19 independent stops, four 
couplers, selective vibratos! 

%* Traditionally fine Baldwin tone 
quality! 

%* As little as $225.00 down— 
delivered! 


FINANCING: The Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany will finance your purchase of any 
Baldwin-built piano or organ. For com- 
plete details of this unique Manufac- 
turer-Customer Finance Plan, ask your 
Baldwin dealer or write to: 


The Baldwin Piano Co., Organ Div., Dept. NCA-27 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Please send ( Home 0 Institutional information on: 
0 The Model 45 Baldwin Electronic Organ 


0 Other electronic organs built by Baldwin 
0 Baldwin's unique Manufacturer-Customer Finance Plan. 


Baldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS 
ACROSONIC SPINET AND CONSOLE FIANOS 
HAMILTON STUDIO PIANOS * BALDWIN 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS + ORGA-SONIC BY. 

SPINET ORGANS 


ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 


CITY. ZONEW__STATE 
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Important notice to every pastor... 


the NEW DISCIPLINE 
will be shipped 
In March 


REGULAR Eprtion. Cloth binding, each, $1.50 
Fasrikow Epirion each, $2.75 


ITI 


QUANTITY PRICES 


(No quantity prices on the Fabrikoid Edition) 


Your 6 copies, Cloth binding postpaid, $ 8.55 

. 12 copies, Cloth binding postpaid, $16.65 
Choice of 25 copies, Cloth binding postpaid, $33.75 
50 copies, Cloth binding postpaid, $63.75 
100 copies, Cloth binding postpaid, $120.00 


Understanding The Methodist Church 


Now in paper-bound edition 


Bindings 


Dr. Nolan B. Harmon writes in fascinating detail the 
heritage, beliefs, organization, activities and aims of The 
Methodist Church. Now in a new paper binding at a new 
low price this book provides opportunity for more satisfy- 
ing service and a better understanding of your church. 

(AP) Parer BINDING postpaid, each, $1.00 
CLotH BINDING postpaid, each, $2.00 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Balfimore 3 . Chicago 11 ° Cincinnati 2 . Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 © Kansas City 6 © Nashville 2 © New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 ¢ Portland 5 © Richmond 16 ¢ San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N.W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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One On Us 


DEPARTMENT OF “HUMORLETICS” 


During one of Billy Sunday’s evan- 
gelistic meetings, a young minister 
sought an interview. He complained 
to the evangelist that his conversions 
were not permanent. “Neither is a 
bath,” replied Sunday. 

—Mrs. Mary Jo Martin, Equality, Il. 


A visiting minister filled a Minne- 
apolis pulpit one Sunday in connection 
with the Methodist conference. He an- 
nounced before the sermon, “With 
your special permission, I’d like to 
use a text from St. Paul.” ... 


Having been guilty more than once | 


of taking too much of an audience’s 


time, I like to remind myself of a | 


minister’s remark. He said that a ser- 


mon, in order to be immortal, did not | 


have to be everlasting. 


—Farm Journal 


A minister who was never guilty 
of using a short word when a long 
one would do once had to use an in- 
terpreter as he addressed an audience 
of Indians. He began his address with: 
“Individuality is consummated in fel- 
lowship. . . .” The interpreter rose to 
the occasion and came up with, “He 
says he is very glad to see you.” 

—Parson’s Pie, in The Spectator, Australia. 


Before a young minister preached 
at a country church, he ate with a 
family of the congregation. He ate 
but little, however, explaining he 
could preach better on an empty 
stomach. After the sermon was over 
the husband looked at his wife glum- 
ly and remarked, ‘He might as well 
have et.” 


Mrs. R. R. Brennan, Seaside, Ore. 


RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
111 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


.FLUORESCENT 


NEW LAMPS 


FOR PULPIT, ORGAN and PIANO 


Eliminate audience glare, give abundant light where needed. Quality 
materials, beautiful lasting finish. The 
lamp you'll like a long time. 


Complete 


$17.40 

GRAND PIANO LAMP (not illus- 

trated) has especially designed 

clamp that fits music rack. Fully 

adjustable—attractive. Hammerloid 

finish. No. 950...... only $6.90 
Bulb extra 33c 


No. 4101 
Standard Finish 


$8.40 


Bulb Extra 33c No. 4200 Standard Finish 


Order from your dealer today or direct 


Send today for our complete catalog of church and Sunday School Supplies: Com- 
munion Ware, Bibles, Books, Lesson Materials, Byttons, Banners and Visual Aids. 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, INC., Dept. 126 105. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Portable fire 
alarm. Use _back- 
stage during pro- 
grams, or near 
flammable displays 
and _ decorations. 
Battery-powered 
alarm heard up to 
1/5 mile. Grey 
metal. $5.95. F-7 


Lowest cost, least effort 
keeps your church floors at 
their shiny best. Versatile 
polisher-scrubber _attach- 
ments polish, scrub, 
wax, buff, sand, refin- 


ish. About $130. F-1 


Never enough coat racks? These 
handsome, sturdy portable racks may 
be your answer. Roll them where you 
need them. 16-coat size, $48; 40-coat, 


$76.30. F-6 


For grope-free entries, get this Safety 
Nite Lite. Use in church or home— 
vestibules, movie rooms, or where 
switch is far from door. Ivory or 
brown. Illus. $2.25; multiple switch 
sizes too. F-3 
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Be Sole-Safe! 

Put a safer shine on your floors with 
Super Anti-Slip Safety Floor Wax. New 
additive gives slip resistance, long wear, 
high gloss. Write for prices and dealer 
names. F-2 


To get more informa- 
tion about these prod- 
ucts write Department 
C, The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Need a keeper of the keys? 
This plastic key file holds 
them safely, tells you which is 
which. $2.00. F-4 ; 


“E-Z Viewer” for previewing film- 
strips is compact; enlarges 3 times; 
45° viewing angle; film runs through 
on sprockets. 4/2"x234"x53%4". $14.95. 


F-8 


Wash windows outside while you’re 
inside. Bend this aluminum washer in- 
stead of your back. Felt side for wash- 
ing; rubber for drying. $2.95. F-4 
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CR Cm 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, 
Lodges, etc. Available in gros- 
grain rayon, taffeta, or bunt- 
ing. Tear out this ad and 
write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. Re- 
place needed flags Now. Send 
for free catalogue today. 


REGALIA MFG. CO. 
Dept. 11, Rock Island, Ill. 


* 
Added Inspiration 
This Easter 


A complete selection of styles and 
materials. In all colors including 
white. Send today for FREE cata- 

a logs: C-107 (choir robes); J-107 
(children’s robes); P-i07 (pulpit 
robes). 


Ra ee ee 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST 
Lia i oe CHICAGO 1, ILL ie Lnsea es ee 
Rl um veo. Me SY CSCS Me 


Teas 
FURNITURE 


rj WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
WYN Dah ae 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


Brilliant... 
Exalting . . . 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY Evanston, Illinois 





We Want 
to Know 


SPONSORS FOR REFUGEES 


What are the responsibilities of 
sponsors who sign affidavits for refu- 


| gees coming into the United States? 


James Hoce 


Chicago, Ill. 


Every sponsor must sign a printed 
official form declaring that he will 
find a job, locate a suitable home for 


| the newcomer, and guarantee that he 
| does not become a public charge. It 


is primarily a moral, not legal, respon- 


| sibility.—Eps. 


| WHERE THE WIFE STANDS 


Is it proper for a minister’s wife to 


| stand at the church door with her hus- 
| band and greet members of the con- 


gregation? Does it matter whom 
members shake hands with first—the 
minister or his wife? On which side 


| of the door is it proper for each to 


stand? 
Mrs. K. M. Burns 
Dugger, Ind. 


It surely is proper for the minister's 
wife, if she chooses to do so, to greet 


| worshipers; but this should be done 


after the service rather than before. It 
is immaterial who stands where and 
who greets first—Eps. 
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fall parents 
should read 
the magazine 
thats meant Just for them... 


The CHRISTIAN HOME 


Parents of children from birth through 
the teens will appreciate a gift sub- 
scription to THE CHRISTIAN HOME 

. truly America’s finest parents’ 

magazine. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME offers 

sound, practical information and 

guidance in teaching children to 

grow as Christians. And... 

there’s a wealth of good, 
wholesome entertainment! 

Each handsome 64-page is- 

sue contains authoritative 

articles, stories, poems, fam- 

ily devotions, and many 

other interesting features. 

All for only $2.00 a year! 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 Chicago tt Cincinnati 2 
Dallas | Detroit | Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York tt Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Franciseo 2 
Please enter the following subscription to 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME at $2.00 a year. 
Name ___ 

Street or RFD 

OD vetitecieerceticcennecnctinitetinll. ie Uisinneed 
Gift Card from _ Payment Enclosed__ 
7, |, ee ee eee 
Street or RFD _ 

CO tite erate ae 
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These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 


had to find a reason. He was wise who said, 


‘A difference 


of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


No Desk Pounding 


I AM NOT one of the desk-pound- 
ing type that likes to stick out his jaw 
and look like he is bossing the show. 
I would far rather get behind and, 
recognizing the frailties and the re- 
quirements of human nature, I would 
rather try to persuade a man to go 
along, because once I have persuaded 
him, he will stick. If I scare him, he 
will stay just as long as he is scared 
and then he is gone. . . . 


—Dwicut D. Eisenuower 


‘Compelling Motive’ 
W E HAVE suddenly begun to 


move toward abandonment of our 
350-year-old system of keeping our 
races pure and are preparing to adopt 
instead a method of racial amalgama- 
tion similar to that which has created 
the mixed-blood nations of this hemi- 
sphere; except the amalgamation be- 
ing prepared for this country is not 
Indian and white but Negro and 
white. It is the deep conviction of 
nearly all white Southerners in the 
states which have large Negro popu- 
lations that the mingling or integra- 
tion of white and Negro children in 
the South’s primary schools would 
open the gates to miscegenation and 
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thus widespread racial amalgamation. 

This belief is at the heart of our 
race problem, and until it is realized 
that this is the South’s basic and com- 
pelling motive, there can be no 
understanding of the South’s atti- 


tude... 
Herpert RAVENEL 
and Mixed Blood” 
1956) 


“Mixed Schools 
Atlantic, Nov., 


Sass, in 


(The 


Systems of Self-Righteousness 
THE CHANGE whose influence 


has been most profound and far-reach- 
ing on the conduct of international 
relations in the last half century is 
not the technological revolution nor 
even the revolt of three-quarters of 
the world’s people against so-called co- 
lonial domination. Instead, it has been 
the fragmentation of a formerly co- 
hesive international society into moral- 
ly self-sufficient national communities. 
This change has brought civilization 
to the threshhold of a twilight era in 
international morality. 

Most tragic of all, our peril has 
been but dimly seen, or, when seen 
and comprehended, is covered over 
with the veil of a dominant secular 
creed of progress and the perfecta- 
bility of man. It gives us offense to be 
told that spectacular advances in engi- 
neering, science, and invention have 
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not been matched by the progress of 
international society. Nonetheless, we | | 
need to remind ourselves that this is | | mw: nz; Bates ‘ 

the case... iach sehr Life- 


—KenxetH W. THompson, in the World Al- 
liance News Letter (Oct., 1956) 


Situation 


Is This Freedom? 


Preaching 


I WAS listening to a great news- 
paperman the other day, pouring out 
in front of a very intelligent audience 
his praise of the “free peoples,” and 
I thought, * ‘But, my dear man, your | By Charles F. Kemp. A powerful book 
whole existence is propaganding your on 12 ministers—Leslie D. Weatherhead, 
own newspaper upon these people. a W. Sockman, George A. Buttrick 
; idle temloste is ee al—whose work was more effective be- 
Your w no © DUSINESS 1S to prevent cause of their understanding of pastoral 
them thinking freely. Your whole | psychology. A widely recommended de- 
presentation of the news, certainly in | nominational selection. $3.00 
Britain and in America, is coloured by 
a violent partisanship in favor of one THE wet even Rabe po 
set of human beings against another.” “scones bagel 
And, I’m afraid, there is not a re- 
cunesrainsemagussdtiiitaisisasinsinaieasiecaseiinanetaeeiamannret 
ae a ag im ony a a yee Mirror- like Chrome COAT and HAT RACKS 
isn t largely propagandist ell, thats Make a closet 
not freedom, you know. It’s not even out of any wall. 
freedom to do what you like... . if SSS Hold more coats 
—Cnartes E. Raven, in Christ and the Mod- v _ . in better order. 
ern Opportunity (Seabury Press) ~ —= bi Attach on 16” 
standard stud 
2 centers. Shipped 
How to Dehumanize K.D. FOB 
I ones , Evanston 
DO NOT believe that the so-called 36” Double Shelf —$14.95 List 
give-away shows help the Christian | Sturdily made of 1” tubular steel. Available in 


community in its attempt to foster iipte-ene Girone ot OD oe ee bn 
Christian fellowship. I do not believe | 60” lengths. Chrome stand for Floor Models. Ask 

re zs for our Tubular Ventilated Furniture Line, in 
that they help us individually to lead | Chrome or Lacquer finishes. 


more Christlike lives. PRECISION MFG. CO. 831 Chicago Avenue 


E Evanston Illinois 
Basically, these programs use peo- 

ple, whereas our faith teaches us to RO saa S 

love people. They cannot be lumped fF 

together like pieces of coal to be Cites enh Gee clin 

handled by someone for his own pur- an of sample materials on re- 


poses. God created people as individ- quest. Fair Prices. Mention 


: ; whether for Pulpit or Choir. 
uals, each with his own needs and pos- pag, Pre to om 


sibilities. Christian love does not 1141 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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violate this freedom of personality, a 
relationship in which a person is loved 
as a person and not as a dehumanized 
object. 

How do give-away programs use 
people? By treating them as means to- 
ward ends that are not of the person’s 
own choosing. 

What are these ends? They are 
simply the ends sought by all adver- 
tising: to publicize and sell a particu- 
lar product. 


——Lreon Putnam, Cambridge, Mass. 


Freedom Under Law 
B OOTLEGGING of liquor, sa- 


lacious literature, and games of chance 
mean a retreat from the ideal of a co- 
ordinated society and a vote for an- 
archy. But the unwanted pressures of 
a chaotic society are far worse than 
the restrictions imposed by obedience 


to law. Adherence to law builds up 
the authority which will in turn pro- 
tect one’s privacy, property, health, 
friendships, and perhaps one’s life. 
Certainly these are all presuppositions 
of any meaningful definition of lib- 
erty. ... 


—Lovis Wittiam Norris, in Polarity (Henry 
Regney Co.) 


Vacuum 


A VACUUM has appeared; Chris. 
tendom is no longer an embracing en- 
vironment. The great preacher may 
well have to stand aside until we, the 
“smaller preachers” of the Church, 
have filled the vacuum with a revived 
community of Spirit power. If Christ 
can no longer be proclaimed as a liv- 
ing Christ in his Church, he cannot 
be proclaimed at all. 


—Trerovore O. Weper, in The Pulpit Redis- 
ern Opportunity (Seabury Press) 


enter New Christian Advocate 


subscriptions now 


FOR 


INCLUDE 
bet eee 
FOLLOWING 
Bi 

bce) e!:) 
SUBSCRIPTION 
Aisa 


Lay leader 
Official Board Members 


METHODIST 
LEADERS 


SPECIAL OFFER: The NEW 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE for Metho 
President W.S.C.S. rf nders and TOGETHER for 


LOesecbett stem OlT eects] 
Oh Tso Bete Tec stn a bb 


ck 
Methodist Families at the combina 
n price of $5.00 for twelve 
months 


Offer good for both new 


and renewal subscriptions 
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Th 


CHURCH | LOUIS H. EVANS 


and the wg si MAKE 
LAW Bieye) YOUR 
F. MURRAY BENSON FAITH 


Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- WORK 


cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require over- A Letter from James 
simplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to From the Letter of James, Dr. 
give legal opinions. The facts in in- Evans answers a series of soul- 
dividual cases differ so widely that it ——e questions, on by 
$ eo many illustrations, to help the read- 
is dangerous to rely completely on the or tent end guide bie Iie. $2.50 
reported decision without a thorough 


study of all the facts before the court. (ey At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


THE CASE: Parker College, at Win- Your Standard of 
nebago, Minn., brought suit for $5,500 | Excellence since 1912 
against the Minnesota Conference, 

which had bought control of the col- LT 
lege and agreed to pay the amount ROBES 
to equalize the value of property over 
the course of years. The defendant best appearance and 


To be sure of your 


- “ ae eas long-lasting pleas- 
contended that there was, in addition | gre" insist on our 


to the group o inis snown as hand-sewn, custom- 
ae f ministers kno ses tailored robes. ROBES FOR YOUR CHOIR, TOO 
the Minnesota Annual Conference, a 


Conference Corporation with regular- Write for catalog F-6 


ly elected trustees. rT: 
NTLEY & SIMON : 
DECISION: The court held the de- A TORT ET Town CT eee A 


fendant liable. A church society, the 


court said, does not necessarily become | qa=q FOLDING aA 


merged in a corporation organized by AN ee TT 
it. It is a question of fact, to be de- a Stalag 7 


termined in each case, which body NT Liu eee yo 
entered into the contract. Here the at eg cadheeainanielaiantaaiy 
charter provided that the corporation J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
could enter into contracts and, further- SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 

for every Church need 

A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
} either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (0-4-CT) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “‘high"’ for robes or vest- 
ments, ‘‘normal" for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths and will accommodate up to 
12 coats and hats per running foot. 
They are mounted on wall at 
proper heights for each age 
BTOUP. write for Butietin CK-115N 

showing these and other 

modern steel wardrobe units. 


Wardrobe units for every church need 
including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


eat R ae 
prea OA 
COFFEE URN 
GIVEN Tessar" 


ITHOUT ic COST! 


Amazing! Just add cold water and 
coffee, turn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 
I'll send this Percolator to your 
group in advance, with a supply 
of my famous flavorings. Have 10 


— 2 members sell only 5 bottles each, 
and it is yours to keep! Take up to 60 days; we give credit. 


Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
adds many dollars to your treasury — sent free, noobligation. 


ELIZABETH WADE, 2282 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 
SOSSHSSSHSOHSSSSOOSOCHSSEEES 


: YoucaN PUBLISH: 
:YOUR BOOK: 


Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for e 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept.CA-2 » 


© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


Coeeeeeseeeeeeseeeeeseee® 
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more, there was evidence that some of 
the trustees signed the agreement. 

[ParKER CoLLEGE v. MINNEsoTA 
ANNUAL ConFERENCE. 182 Minn. 501, 
235 N.W. 12, (1931) ]. 


THE CASE: In 1902, in the Antioch 
Baptist Church, Bradley | County, 
Ark., a dispute regarding the han- 
dling of money for missionary pur- 
poses split the church into two groups 
—Convention Baptists and Landmark 
Baptists. In 1924, an election was held 
in which Convention Baptists out- 
numbered Landmark Baptists, 31-to- 
14. The latter brought suit to deter- 
mine property rights. 


DECISION: The court held that gen- 
erally in congregational churches the 
majority prevails, and a majority vote 
determines disposition of property. 

[ Booker v. Smitu, 214 S.W. 2d 513 
(1948) ] 


THE CASE: In 1933, the financial 
condition of the church served was 
such that it could not afford the pas- 
tor unless he agreed to take less salary. 
He made verbal agreement, but re- 
fused to make a change in the formal 
contract. Suit brought by an assignee 
of a pastor’s salary to recover the bal- 
ance of the salary due under a con- 
tract. 


DECISION: The court held that the 
salary of a pastor could be reduced by 
agreement between the pastor and the 
congregation. Since he had accepted 
a reduction, he could not later say he 
was entitled to more than he received. 

[ Norton v. Norma Park Pressy- 
TERIAN CuurcH, 318 Ill. App. 233 
(1943) ] 
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Ji, an 
Idea... 


Colorful road maps which pin- 
point locations of houses of worship 
are being published by some churches. 
Service stations, tourist offices, auto 
clubs, and hotels are co-operating by 
distributing them. Small replicas of 
the roadsigns are being posted on hotel 
billboards which indicate the address 
of a nearby cathedral and its hours 


of services. 
ALrFrep K, ALLEN 


Ways of worship are studied first- 


hand by the Temple Builders (junior | 


high Methodist Youth Fellowship) at 
University Methodist Temple, Seattle, 
Wash. They are attending services of 
the Seventh Day Adventists, Mor- 
mons, Quakers, and Salvation Army 
workers on four Sunday evenings this 
year. Last year they visited Roman 
Catholics, Jews, Buddhists and 
Bahaists. It is part of a three-year pro- 
gram on “Ways Our Neighbors Wor- 
ship.” 


On Veteran’s. Day, members of 
the Catholic Youth Oroganization of 


St. Christopher’s Parish, Peak’s Is- | 
land, Me., started on an interesting | 


project. They are cleaning up the is- 
land’s four neglected private ceme- 
teries. Here are buried many veterans 
in all wars, including the American 
Revolution. The 45 boys and girls, 


working with the pastor of the parish, | 
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Veena for the CHURCH 


Altars [1 Pews () Organs 
Flags ( Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [ Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Bells, Yan Bergen bells 
from Holland 


ooo0oo0o00o0o0 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


LIRA ae RSD 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE. BOSTON 8, MASS 
Tel. CApite!l 7-2150 


a Sn 
SD eR ees ttle Makers 
BRASS ALTAR WARE 


Crosses, Vases, Candelabra, Cand!e- 
sticks, Missal Stands, Offering Plates. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. 858 Scranton 2, Pa. 


FREE EASTER CATALOG 4 


SACRED MUSIC+PLAYS+HELPERS: 
PAGEANTS+*CANTATAS «BOOKS ; 


Write for Free Copy 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
111 NINTH ST., WINONA LAKE, IND, 


FOLDING 
= BANQUET 
TABLES¢ CHAIRS 
— Direct 


Prices & 


Discounts 
To CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS 
The Monroe Company 
191 Church 8t., Colfax, lowa 


Write 


for 
Catalog 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified advertising rates: 30 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. 
Use of “Box No. New CHRISTIAN ADvo- 
CATE”: add 10 cents and charge for four 
words. Closing date: Five weeks preceding 
publication date (lst). Address: 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES _ PURCHASED. 
Send list or request details. Baker Book 
House, Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


___CHU RCH F FURNISHINGS 


PULPIT 1] FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 
Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chaixs, 
Free Catalogues. 

J. P. REDINGTON & COMPANY 
Dept. L. Scranton, Pennsylvania 











MALE SALESMAN WANTED 





$1,000.00 a month for making dramatic 3- 
second demonstration of amazing light- 
weight Presto Fire Extinguisher. New 
chemical used by Airforce snuffs out fires 
instantly. Only $4.95. Terrific commissions. 
Millions want it. Free Kit. MERLITE, 114 
E. 32nd., Dept. P-69S, New York 16. 


IF YOU’RE INTERESTED in making money 
in selling, see the hundreds of exceptional 
opportunities in Salesmen’s OPPORTU- 
NITY MAGAZINE. Send name for your 
copy, absolutely free. Tell us what you’re 
selling now. OPPORTUNITY, 848 N. 
Dearborn, Dept. 42, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


ACCORDIONS—Direct from importer—save 
50% and more! Free Trial. Lifetime guar- 
antee. Trades accepted. Free Catalog. Write 
Accordion Manufacturers Outlet. Dept. 
27AD, 2003 Chicago, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


WAXES FLOORS WITHOUT “WAX.” - 
New invention. No more floor wax to buy. 
Sensational seller. Samples sent on trial. 
KRISTEE, 107, Akron, Ohio. 

















POSITION WANTED 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR-TEACHER, 20 
years experience, Master’s degree, 70 quar- 
ter hours graduate credit in education, plus 
local preaching experience, desires admin- 
istrative, supervisory, or teaching position 
—preferably in college. Excellent refer- 
ences, inquiries invited. Box A-2, NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


REAL ESTATE 


COMING TO FLORIDA? Henry Liddicoat, 
retired Member, Michigan Conference, Reg- 
istered Broker, will gladly help you find 
cozy home in Lakeland, center of Methodist 
Culture. 920 McDonald, Lakeland, Florida. 
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are clearing the high grass, and under- 
growth, filling in sunken graves, re- 
setting and straightening tombstones, 
Next spring they will paint the fences, 


Lighted crosses appear in the win- 
dows of church members at Rockford, 
Ill., at Easter and Christmastime. 
They remind all who see them of the 
real meaning of Easter, the suffering 
and resurrection of Jesus, the Christ, 
Louis A. Edson, who has developed 
the idea over several years, has de- 
signed a simple wooden cross that 
stands on a block of wood and is 
lighted by Christmas-tree lights. 
Christmastime he adds a star above 
the cross. 


The Church-school library at 
Highland Park Methodist Church, 
Dallas, Tex., has more than 3,800 vol- 
umes. A large number of books are 
in the field of religion, but there is 
also an excellent selection of general 
interest books, both fiction and non- 
fiction. The library is open, for chil- 
dren and youth as well as adults, each 
Wednesday and Thursday from 10 
A.M. to 2 p.M., and at other times on 
request to the education office of the 


church. 


Work Pledge Cards were devised 


after the men’s club of St. Martins 
(Episcopal) Church of Des Plaines, 
Ill., decided it was not right to have 
six or eight men doing all the volun- 
teer maintenance work around the 
church, reports L. H. Bristol, Jr., in 
The Living Church. The pledge cards 
give members a chance to volunteer 
for particular jobs, indicating their 
special skills and how much time they 
are prepared to give. 
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Together 


Nore to Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
ToceTHER, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Eps. 


WHY ARE HAPPY PEOPLE HAPPY? 
by Will Durant 

One of America’s most popular 
philosophers comments on today’s ac- 
celerated quest for happiness. His 
article is the basis for the midmonth 
powwow, in which three Methodist 
ministers discuss whether or not Du- 
rant revealed the essentials of happi- 
ness. 


MY AUNT DAISY 
by Arthur Gordon 


Many Methodist families are Girl 
Scout families, too. And so ToGETHER 
features the story of this character- 
building youth organization. The 
article provides a background tie-in 
for Girl Scout Week, March 10-16. 


HOME AQUARIUM 


ToceTHER’s second cover captures 
the delight of children gazing into a 
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home aquarium. And the Hobby 
Alley section this month offers practi- 
cal suggestions for getting pleasure 
and inspiration from an aquarium. 


UNUSUAL METHODISTS 


This month you'll meet four in- 
teresting “people called Methodist”: a 
chaplain in the Antarctic, a lay 
preacher in a Skid Row mission, a 
professional football fullback, and a 
girl who has been chosen America’s 
rural youth queen. 


HELP AND HOPE FOR HUNGARIAN REFUGEES 
a Pictorial 


The eyes of America focus on Camp 
Kilmer, N. J., where thousands of 
Hungarian refugees are entering the 
country. TocrTHer’s color camera 
takes you inside this processing center 
and introduces you to some of the 
most recent escapees. 


WHAT MADE WASHINGTON GREAT? 
by Fred R. Zepp 


Daily prayer and steadfast faith 
in God were the real secret of Wash- 
ington’s strength. His devotion sets a 
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good example as the nation celebrates 
his 225th birthday on Feb. 22. 


AMERICA’S INDIANS GET A CHANCE! 
by James Daniel 

After years of struggle, the Ameri- 
can Indian is winning equal citizen- 
ship. Here’s the significant story of 
this quiet social development. 


METHODISM’S MAN AT THE MIDDLE 
a Pictorial 

ToceTHer applies Life magazine's 
intimate picture technique to show 
the life and work of a Methodist dis- 
trict superintendent. Never before has 
this important story been told as To- 
GETHER readers will see it this month. 


IMAGINATION AT THE ALTAR 
by Webb Garrison 


How a church in Louisiana deco- 
rates its altar uniquely and beautiful- 
ly without spending one cent! You'll 
find tips for your sanctuary, and mem- 
bers of your flock will be challenged 
by the success of others. 


LOOKS AT NEW BOOKS 
by Barnabas 

In Foolishness for 
GETHER’S reviewer reports on a new 
batch of humor books. A thread of 
nostalgia is woven through his com- 
mentary on some of the best recent 
volumes. 


February To- 


WHERE REAL CHARITY BEGINS 
by Margaret Blair Johnstone 


A mother learns something new 
about charity from her 12-year-old son. 
It’s a drama in everyday living told 
by a celebrated author who is also a 
Congregational-Christian minister. 
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MY LITTLE BOY GROWS UP 
by Carl Ewald 


What should a parent do when a 
child shows the first signs of racial 
prejudice? One father’s experience 
carries a powerful lesson for Brother- 


hood Week. 


1 SPECIALIZE IN LONELY PEOPLE 
by Leslie S. Clark 

A widow enriches her twilight years 
by visiting sick people. 


IMPORTED BEAUTY FOR CALIFORNIA HILLS 
a Pictorial 

America can thank Bishop William 
Taylor for the eucalyptus trees that 
beautify our Western states. This un- 
usual story is told in words and vivid 
color photographs. 


TOGETHER WITH THE SMALL FRY 


“Happy Birthday” will transport 
young Methodists into the delightful 
world of Clarence the Ant. It’s one of 
several items prepared for children. 


TEENS TOGETHER 
by Richmond Barbour 


“What do you think about going 
steady?” “Why doesn’t my father 
punish my rude sister?” 

These, and many other problems 
posed by youth, are considered by a 
counselor for the San Diego public 
schools. 


LIGHT UNTO MY PATH 


The International Sunday School 
lessons are the basis for four medita- 
tions, prepared by Methodist pastors. 


NEWS 


A broad look from the news fronts 
of Methodism. 
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CONSIDER HIM 


Olive Wyon. Three meditations on the Passion of Christ. 
The subjects are Jesus in the Upper Room, Gethsemane, 
and on the Cross. With prayers and acts of worship. $1 


THEY MET AT CALVARY 


W. E. Sangster. How could Christ die for my sins 1900 
years ago. Why do J need a Saviour? Why was the Cross 
necessary? Here, the answers are brought home to us. $2 


COME SEE A MAN 


Grace Noll Crowell. 21 meditations and 15 poems that 


invite you to come see the Man, Jesus. Scripture with 
each reveals a phase in the life of Christ. $1.5 


PRESCRIPTION FOR ANXIETY 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. For those suffering from ten- 
sions and nerves—positive help through right use of 
Christian faith and complete trust in God. $2.50 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO PRAYER 


John Underwood Stephens. A lucid, reverent, but 
unsentimental book for those who would begin to pray 
or who seek to enlarge their experience of prayer. $2 


A LIFT FOR LIVING 


Ralph W. Sockman. 52 brief inspirational readings in- 
tended to help us meet the ordinary problems of daily 
life with Christian courage and insight. $2 


order from your 


bookstore 





The Minister’s Income Tax . Gordon Humphrey 


My Rendezvous With Death . . B. H. Duncan 
For ‘Mrs. Preacher’ . 


One on Us . 


Are Sunday Schools Competing With the Church? 
William Esler Slocum 


Why Should I Be Interested in the Church College? 
Milburn P. Akers 


My Bulletin Board Says. . . . W. S. Dawson 
What About Lay Leadership? . John C. Soltman 
It’s New . cies) &. 6 280 ne ee eee 

The Church andthe Law... F. Murray Benson 


It’s an Idea . 


On the Record wr 
Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
We Want to Know . 

TOGETHER Preview . 


wa 








